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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
. ao 

N Saturday last it was announced that General Luna, who 
commands the Army of the Filipinos, had sent Commis- 
sioners with a white flag to the American camp to ask for an 
armistice, and to express their desire to make peace. General 
McArthur sent them, under the escort of Major Mallory— 
the conjunction of the names of “the son of Arthur” and 
Mallory, the Homer of the Arthurian legend, is a pretty 
literary coincidence—to Manila, where General Otis, the 
American Commander-in-Chief, received them. The Filipino 
Commissioners asked for a cessation of hostilities till their 
Congress, summoned for May Ist, had met and decided whether 
the natives were for peace or war. General Otis very properly 
replied that he did not recognise the Filipino Government, and 
would only consider the complete surrender of the Filipino 
Army. Meantime, there could be no cessation of hostilities. Asa 
result, military operations have been going on all the week, 
and always successfully for the Americans. It is, of course, 
impossible to prophesy what Aguinaldo may do, but we should 
not be surprised if the inevitable collapse of the insurgents 
were to take place very soon. When it comes we hope that 
General Otis will be empowered to raise four or five native 
regiments, mainly out of the ranks of his old enemies. Good 
pay, and good rations, and a strong but just discipline under 
a proper complement of American officers will soon produce a 

useful and loyal native contingent. 


The crisis in the Transvaal still continues in a state of 
suppressed animation. President Kruger is, it appears, nego- 
tiating in regard to the dynamite monopoly both with the 
capitalists and the Imperial Government, which alleges that 
the concession is a breach of the Convention. Our hope is that 
the Imperial Government will not be content with a compro- 
mise on this matter, which after all only affects the capitalists. 
The essential thing is the franchise, and upon this the whole 
force of public opinion and Government action should now 
beconcentrated. We do not, of course, mean to imply that the 
interests of the gold industry are not worth considering, but 
rather that there can be no real peace in the Transvaal till the 
Outlanders have been given the vote on reasonable terms. To 
keep more than two-thirds of the white population of any State 
unenfranchised—these, according to the 7?mes, are the figures 
~is a monstrous anomaly. The oath question is said to present 
difficulties. Upon this matter we should like the opinion of 
international lawyers. What is the effect of the subject of the 
paramount Power taking an oath of allegiance to the sovereign 
but dependent Power? It seems arguable that the paramount 
allegiance could not be broken by any act of allegiance to the 
dependent Power. 


The Italian Cabinet came to an erd on Wednesday, 
Ministers resigning without waiting for an actual vote 


of the Chamber. 


It was clear from the tone of the debate 





that they would not be able to obtain a majority. All the 
speakers, as the Premier himself said, whether they were for 
expansion or against it, condemned the policy of the Cabinet 
in China, and therefore further discussion was useless. In all 
probability the result of the crisis will be a reformed Pelloux 
Ministry, composed of nonentities selected from various, and 
in many cases hostile, groups. As friends of Italy, we deeply 
regret these constant shiftings of the political kaleidoscope. 
What is wanted in Italy is a Cabinet of Affairs composed, not 
of second-rate politicians, but of the best men in the country, 
—a Ministry which will look the financial situation in the face, 
and abandon all external schemes. There is no reason why 
Italy, ruled by a strong and economical Ministry, and bent 
upon a concentration of her internal resources, should not in 
six or seven years become a really powerful nation. Bad 
finance and ill-advised and half-hearted schemes of conquest 
may, however, bring her to the verge of ruin. 





The J%garo provided a fresh sensation for its readers 
by reproducing in its issue of Tuesday the substance 
of the depositions of Colonel Du Paty de Clam at his 


examination before the Court of Cassation only last 
Saturday, although the official minutes of the Court 
have not yet been printed. Charged with being the 


inspirer of Henry’s principal forgeries, the Colonel retorted 
by throwing the entire responsibility on his chiefs, Generals 
Boisdeffre, Mercier, and Gonse, especially the tirst-named. 
It was after a talk with General Gonse, who was himself 
authorised and shielded by General de Boisdeffre, that it 
was decided that Esterhazy should write to M. Faure the 
letters to be dictated to him by Colonel Du Paty de Clam. 
Finally, he deposed that in a private interview with his cousin, 
M. Cavaignac, then Minister of War, he had assured the latter 
not only that the Pellieux document was a forgery, but that 
the secret dossier contained also other forgeries, weeks before 
M. Cavaignae produced these same documents at the tribune 
as conclusive proofs of Dreyfus’s guilt! This extraordinary 
narrative has, of course, produced a crop of contradictions ; 
but the /%garo reiterates its confidence in the substantial 
accuracy of its report, and asserts that the most damaging 
admissions were, at the request of the witness, suppressed in 
the official minutes. 


Tn the House of Lords on Monday Lord Salisbury made a 
statement as to the agreement with Russia. The general drift 
of the agreement, which would, he hoped, be laid on the table 
in a few days’ time, was to define our fields of railway 
operation in China. ‘“ While England agrees neither to under- 
take nor to encourage any railway, by English persons or 
others, north of the Great Wall, Russia, on the other hand, 
has made exactly similar stipulations with respect to the basin 
of the Yangtse.” There are also certain provisions with respect 
to the railway to be made to New-chwang, but here our 
interests are properly protected. Lord Salisbury went on to 
say that, though he did not want to give any exaggerated im- 
portance to the particular stipulations of the agreement, he 
did attach “ very great importance to the agreement itself as 
a sign of good feeling between the Governments of Great 
Britain and Russia.” This was good, but still better would be 
a friendly feeling between the two peoples. The agreement, 
ended Lord Salisbury, would, it was to be hoped, lead to 
agreement in other matters. Unquestionably, Lord Salisbury 
has achieved yet another international triumphof the first-class. 
We sincerely hope that the next diplomatic act between the 
tio countries will be a commercial treaty on the lines we 
indicated last week. 


Sir John Gorst, who made his annual statement on the 
Education Vote in Committee of Supply yesterday week, 
attributed the increase of the amount of the Vote, which is 
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£8;753,086, or £186,240 over last year’s estimate, to purely 
automatic causes. In the ensuing debate Mr. Herbert Lewis 
moved to reduce the salary of the Vice-President as a protest 
against the support given by the Education Department to the 
clerical managers, and the anomalousness of Sir John Gorst’s 
position was denounced, amongst others, by Mr. Birrell and 
Mr. Bryce, who described him as “ not a skipper ; not even a 
pilot; but merely a boatswain who repeated orders which 
somebody else gave him”; while Mr. Middlemore, in a maiden 
speech, delivered a weighty appeal to the Government on 
behalf of the half-timers. Sir John Gorst in his reply 
lisposed effectually of the charges brought against the 
Department, and was followed by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who declared that the Vice-President showed a 
strange lack of regard for his own personal dignity by con- 
tinuing to retain a position in which he was unable to give 
effect to his avowed views on education, and by showing ill- 
disguised contempt alike for his office, his Department, and 
his chief. The vote for reduction was lost by 155 to 71, or a 
majority of 84. 


Late on Monday night, after the adjournment of the House 
had been moved, Sir John Gorst made a personal statement 
in reply to the observations on his position which had fallen 
from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman on the previous Friday. 
Sir John contrasted his position with that of Mr. Acland, who 
was head of the Education Department, and declared that on 
all major questions he was in entire accord with the Duke of 
Devonshire. There was nothing unusual in the Department 
being overruled by the Government; and if that were to 
necessitate resignations, the Lord-President should set the 
example, not himself. As to the charge of ridiculing his 
Department and chief, Sir John asserted that he had always 
tried to enliven dull speeches with harmless pleasantry, but 
indignantly repudiated the insinuation that he had ever 
sought to discredit either his Department or his chief. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in reply, stuck to his 
guns, and, after giving instances of Sir John’s inopportune 
irony and his ostentatious silence, invited the Government 
to find him a more congenial post. Mr. Balfour good- 
humouredly replicd that it was not the function of the 
Opposition leader to nominate persons for Government 
offices, and the matter dropped. But it cannot be said 
that the situation is improved by so unconvincing an 
explanation as that given above. 


On Monday and Tuesday the House of Commons indulged 
in a full-dress debate on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
proposal in regard to the Sinking Fund. One of the most 
interesting speeches was that made by Mr. Courtney, who 
with great force put before the House the essential arguments 
for paying off Debt. In the first place, the repayment of Debt 
produced a war fund, for when war broke out the money 
previously employed to pay off Debt could be used to pay the 
interest on a new loan. The repayment of Debt was equally 
vital from another point of view. We could not hope to keep 
our commercial supremacy for ever, but must look forward to 
a keen struggle with our competitors in which all our energies 
must be used unchecked. But under such circumstances it 
behoved us, while we were still prosperous, to do what we 
could to diminish the burden of Debt, and so save the next 
generation from what might be a fatal handicap. We cannot 
deal adequately with the subject on the present occasion, and 
will only say here that we think Mr. Courtney exaggerates the 
dangers of our dropping behind in the commercial race, 


Sir William Harcourt’s contribution to the debate on Tuesday 
was far less interesting, being conceived on conventional Oppo- 
sition lines. In his opinion, the policy of expansion was the 
source of all our financial evils. If the taxpayer really approved 
ot this policy, why had not the Government the courage to ask 
him to pay for it? They were trying to delude him, by sus- 
pending the Sinking Fund, into thinking that their policy 
could be pursued cheaply. After an interesting, and, we 
believe, entirely sincere, panegyric of Lord Salisbury which 
did Sir William Harcourt much credit, he declared that the 
increase of indirect taxation was unjust to the poor, and 
asserted that there were still kinds of property which re- 
mained untaxed. We cannot deal at length with the very 
able speech with which Mr. Goschen wound up the debate 





and showed the gross exaggerations indulged in tere: 
who talk as if the Sinking Fund had been compromised 
In the end, the second reading of the Finance Bil] was 
carried by a majority of 125 (280 to 155). We can onl 
say that we adhere to our opinion that granted (which sd 
certainly do grant) that a great increase of expenditure was 
necessary on the Navy, it was wise to pay off rather less 
Debt rather than to put on more new taxes. : 


On Thursday night the Commons resumed the debate on 
the London Bill. A great effort was made to induce the Govern. 
ment to make elections for the Councils triennial instead of 
annual, as in every other municipal Council in England. No 
real case was made out for not following the well-established 
principle, which Mr. Courtney as well as Mr. Balfour showed 
was considered by those best able to judge—ve., the provincial 
municipal authorities—to be essential to sound administration, 
At last, however, Mr. Balfour—as we think, unwisely—so far 
yielded to the pressure as to agree that if it chose, a munici- 
pality might adopt the triennial system. The only other impor- 
tant change was the fixing of the number of Aldermen at one- 
sixth of the number of Councillors, and the making seventy the 
maximum of members in any Council. Mr. Balfour, we are 
glad to see, insisted that the choice of Aldermen should not 
be restricted to Councillérs. The use of Aldermen is to allow 
the co-option of able administrators who are willing to serve, 
even though they may not happen to be residents. 


On Tuesday Mr. Rhodes addressed the Chartered Company's 
shareholders at the Cannon Street Hotel. The most impor- 
tant thing in a somewhat rambling, but very characteristic, 
speech, was the declaration that it had at last been proved 
that not only was Rhodesia a highly mineralised country, but 
that it contained gold in paying quantities. “I have no 
doubt,” said Mr. Rhodes, “of the future of the country as a 
gold-producing State, and I say these words knowing the full 
responsibility of my statement.” He had always before 
refused to say more than that the country was highly 
mineralised, but now spoke after careful thought, and his 
former reticence, he insisted, added greatly to the weight of 
his present declaration. The crushings of some of the mines 
now at work showed (allowance being made for the use of the 
cyanide process) an average of 183 dwt.to the ton. But in 
the case of the Randt the product was only 9°85 dwt. per ton. 
Of course, this does not show that all the Rhodesian mines 
will yield at this rate, or, again, that the profit will be greater 
than on the Randt, for the mining expenses may be so much 
greater, but it is difficult to believe that Mr. Rhodes would 
have committed himself to statements so strong unless there 
was paying gold in Rhodesia. The rest of Mr. Rhodes’s speech 
was taken up with an account of his dealings with the German 
Emperor, and an exposition of his railway and telegraph 
schemes. He boasts that he has raised some £10,000,000 in 
the last few weeks, and this though he has rejected the limited 
guarantee offered him by the Government. 


We are, of course, glad that there seems a reasonable 
prospect of a portion of the British Empire becoming so 
great a field for British enterprise, but we dread the outburst 
of speculation that is almost certain to take place. <A gold 
boom, and the subsequent crash, do as much to impoverish 
people as paying gold does to enrich them. For the next 
few months scraps of Rhodesian soil, whether gold-bearing 
or not, will doubtless be sold at fabulous prices to investors 
who will swallow anything as long as it is called a gold mine. 
As bad will be the over-capitalisation of genuine mines. 
Mines capable of paying say £20,000 a year will be sold for 
£1,000,000, or more. We suppose there is no remedy for 
this, as it is, in fact, merely the result of imprudence, and of 
men’s willingness when excited to give far more for things 
than they are worth, as may be seen any day at an auction. 
At the same time, one cannot feel very enthusiastic at the 
prospect of a new boom in gold mines, and specially deplore 
the atmosphere of wild excitement which was shown at the 
Cannon Street meeting. 


) 


Lord Rosebery, speaking at the “Diamond Jubilee’ 
banquet of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident 
Institution on Wednesday, made a courageous and sensible 
speech on the vexed question of seven-day newspapers. 
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Basing his objection to the innovation mainly on the hard- 
ships imposed on the distributing class—a trade in which 
there were at least one hundred thousand employés—Lord 
Rosebery made a powerful appeal to the two proprietors con- 
cemned—both of them personal friends of his own—“to 
consider whether, in the race for competition, they were not 
losing more than they gain—and to consider whether they 
might not between them arrive at a self-denying ordinance, 
ata Truce of God, which would release both of them of the 
incubus of their seventh-day production.” With commend- 
able promptitude the Darly Marl responded on Thursday 
morning With an announcement declaring that the issue of 
their seventh-day paper was forced upon them by competition, 
adding significantly that “so long as the Sunday Daily 
Telegraph appears, So long will the Sunday Daily Mail 
appear,” and appealing to the Darly Telegraph to give Lord 
Rosebery’s remarks “a very earnest attention.’ Apart from 
his treatment of this question, the most notable remark 
made by Lord Rosebery was the admission, while acknow- 
ledging the toast of his health, that it was a “ great gratifica- 
tion to me to see from some of the speeches that I am still 
regarded as in some degree a public man.” 


The Prince of Wales, who took the chair at a dinner in aid 
of the London Lifeboat Saturday Fund on Monday, gave an 
interesting survey of the operations and resources of the 
National Lifeboat Institution, which was founded in 1824, 
The total receipts in 1849 only reached £354, but in the 
following year a great effort was made, and the prosperity and 
usefulness of the Institution have gone on steadily increasing. 
At this moment the Institution owns two hundred and 
ninety-five lifeboats, and last year rewards were granted 
for the saving of upwards of seven hundred and fifty-six 
lives. The great feature of recent years has been the develop- 
ment of telegraphic and telephonic communications, and the 
Prince announced that, while the Royal Commission in theiy 
Report stated that they “did not feel justitied in recommending 
the connection of more light-vessels with the shore until the 
ethereal system had been more fully tested,’ the recent 
experiments conducted by Signor Marconi seemed to have 
solved the difficulty in a most complete manner. In the 
concluding part of his speech the Prince explained the 
method in which the Lifeboat Saturday Fund was applied, 
illustrated the heavy demands that from time to time had to 
be met by the Committee in order to secure local efficiency, 
and emphasised the fact that the lifeboats were manned 
entirely by volunteers, adding that the cases of gallantry 
rewarded by the Institution were by no means confined to men 


Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Academy banquet last 
Saturday was full of good things. After the announcement of 
his Russian agreement, the Prime Minister, with evident gusto, 
launched out into the question of ugliness and beauty in naval 
architecture and ladies’ dress. To him a great ship of war 
looked like “a whale with two sticks in it, or rather like a 
whale that has been imperfectly harpooned.” As to dress, 
was it not remarkable that the ugliest dress which the English 
gentleman ever wore had lasted for fifty years without a 
change? Even in women’s dress the cult of beauty was dying 
out. “My belief is that if there was a Dante to write an 
artistic ‘Inferno’ its lowest circle would be assigned to the 
ladies who dress themselves in the divided skirt or knicker- 
bockers.” And even worse things were in store for us. A few 
years hence those who are then alive would see all the principal 
ladies of their acquaintance as Aldermen and Common Coun- 
cillors. “ How do you imagine that they will dress themselves ? 
Ina manner agreeable to the artists in these rooms, where I 
see ladies in very (dierent costume? How is the beauty of 
the idealised female iorm to be maintained under a municipal 
costume?” In truth, the Constitution of the modern State 
was against the development of the beautiful. “ What is con- 
stitutional government from the point of view of art? You 
can produce something beautiful from trials, executions, 
assassinations, and conspiracies, but how can you produce 
anything beautiful from an all-night sitting ?” 


One does not want to bandy words with so accomplished a 
wit as Lord Salisbury, but surely he is a little behind the 
times in the matter of ironclads. The ironclads of twenty 
years ago were doubtless hideous burdens to the water, but, 
as Mr. Kipling has pointed out, the modern cruiser and 








battleship can be, and now ge nerally are, extremely beautiful. 
Again, we do not feel quite so certain as to the increased ugliness 
of modern every-day life. In many ways we have improved 
greatly. Consider the middle-class drawing-room as drawn 
by Leech—all gaseliers, chiffonniers, and bad engravings from 
Landseer—and the modern equivalent. We are, however, 
quite at one with Lord Salisbury when he deprecates Govern- 
ment interference in matters of art, and opens up the prospect 
of an animated correspondence with the Treasury, not about 
the main sum, but about the odd 63d. We wonder whether 
this last is an example fresh from Whitehall, and represents a 
recent dispute between the Foreign Office and the Treasury. 


The Ztmes published in its issue of Monday the draft 
majority Report of the Licensing Committee, as well as that 
signed by Lord Peel and seven temperance members. On 
many points the two Reports are in complete agreement,—viz., 
in admitting the need of extensive reduction of licenses; in 
holding theabolition of tied houses impracticable while insisting 
on the expediency of dealing only with the real occupier ; in the 
recommendations with regard to the granting of new licenses, 
renewals, and transfers ; in safeguarding children; and in the 
conclusions arrived at with regard to the constitution of 
Watch Committees, to police administration, the regulation 
of clubs, and habitual inebriates. The chief points of 
divergence between the two Reports are in respect to (a) 
the disqualification of Justices; (4) the constitution of 
the licensing authority ; (c) compensation for the com- 
pulsory extinction of licenses without misconduct. Here 
the proposals of the majority are based on the assumption that 
the outgoing publican is entitled to a “ compensation equiva- 
lent to the fair intrinsic selling value of the license and 
goodwill,” while Lord Peel peremptorily lays it down that the 
claim to compensation at the full market value of a licensed 
house “cannot be for one moment entertained,” and rests on 
no legal foundation whatever. The majority Report, it is 
anticipated, will be signed by sixteen out of the twenty-four 
Commissioners, comprising seven of the eight neutrals, all the 
trade members, and one temperance member. 








Lord Monteagle’s valuable paper on the recent Irish County 
Council elections, “‘ After the Deluge in Ireland,” in Wednes- 
day’s Westminster Gazette, should be read in connection with 
the exultant paan of victory by “ Milesius ” in the Fortnightly, 
noticed in another column. Lord Monteagle, who, though a 
staunch Unionist, stood as a non-political candidate and was 
returned by Nationalist supporters, declares that the elections 
“have taught us nothing we did not know before,—indeed, if 
anything, the number of the grand juror class elected rather 
exceeded the general expectation.” Among the weak points 
of the new system, he notes the simultaneity of the elections 
tor the County and District Councils, which operates to the 
prejudice of the latter ; the greater costliness of the elections 
and the machinery of the Councils ; and the disqualification of 
the Roman Catholic clergy. In conclusion, he gives an excellent 
account of the treatment of the “non-political” minority, as 
well as of the practical spirit in which the proceedings have 
been so far conducted. 


The United States Government have taken a curious step. 
Strange as it sounds, the Postmaster-General, with the assent, 
it is said, of the President, has forbidden certain pamphlets 
written by Mr. Atkinson, the well-known economist, to be 
conveyed by the American mails to the Philippines. Unless, 
however, Mr. Atkinson’s pamphlets are far more inflammatory 
than seems likely considering their author’s high character and 
ability, we cannot believe such an attempt at suppression to 
be wise. In any case, it is to be feared that the action of the 
Government will give a vogue and an importance to the 
pamphlets which they could have obtained in no other way. 

The vacancy in the representation of Oxford University, 
created by the death of Sir John Mowbray, will, it is now 
certain, be filled by the unopposed return next week of Sir 
William Anson. Sir William, whose accession to the House 
will decidedly increase its stock of intellectuality, has been 
Warden of All Souls’ since 1881, and, both as lecturer and 
writer, has proved himself to be an able constitutional lawyer. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
San cael 


THE OUTLOOK IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HE Government’s latest diplomatic triumph—i., 
the agreement with Russia—affords a good oppor- 
tunity for taking stock of the state of Europe. We believe 
that if the present position of international affairs is care- 
fully reviewed, and if it is compared with that of the first 
years of the present Administration, it will be seen that 
the Government has managed to place the nation in a state 
of strength and security which it has seldom reached in 
history. Regarded from whatever point of view one will, the 
foreign outlook is eminently satisfactory. Let us recall for a 
moment the vicissitudes of our forcign relations during the 
last five years, and note how circumstances have again and 
again produced a situation of peril, and yet how again and 
again we have contrived not only to surmount our diffi- 
culties, but actually to turn them into the pivots of success. 
The Government was no sooner installed in Downing Street 
than the storm produced by the Cleveland Message burst upon 
thiscountry. A less cool-tempered and clear-sighted Premier 
would almost certainly have let us drift into war over Vene- 
zuela. Next came the difficulty caused by the Emperor William’s 
telegram, and the scrious friction that arose between us and 
Germany. It was then that the nation realised that “ splendid 
isolation” was not a phrase, but a fact, and that there was 
not a single Great Power, except perhaps Italy, with which 
we were on really friendly terms. After that came the 
complications caused by the Greek War,—complications 
which might at any moment have set all Europe by the 
ears, and which lasted till Crete was made independent. 
Then came the troubles in China, and the struggle with 
Russia over the concessions and the “spheres of influence,” and 
before these were settled we had two sects of negotiations 
with France, the Niger delimitation and the Fashoda 
incident, either of which was capable of producing war. A 
body of rash men or of muddle-headed men would probably 
have declared that the tangle was too complicated to be 
undone by anything but the sword, and out of a kind of 
impatient despair the Cabinet would have plunged into war. 
Instead, in every case they held on doggedly to the hope of 
peace, and with the results that wesce. Instead of being on 
the verge of a rupture with Germany, we have placed our 
relations with that country on a firm and equitable basis. 
With Russia we have come to an agreement which removes 
all the chief causes of friction in China, and may lead to an 
understanding between tlie great sea-Power and the great land- 
Power which will end in the development of Russia’s vast 
natural resources by means of English capital. Next, we 
have faced the great problem of dividing Northern and 
Central and Western Africa between ourselves and the French, 
and have faced it in such a way that it has practically given us 
security of tenure in Egypt. ‘The moment that France aban- 
doned her Tashoda claims all further risk of a serious attempt 
on the part of Trance to get us out of Egypt must be 
admitted to have passed away. But though we have gained 
so much, we have, at the same time, made so many conces- 
sions to France that both countries can regard themselves 
as gainers by the Niger and Fashoda agreements. Next, 
look at the position of Turkey. At one time it looked as if 
Turkey, owing to her victory over Greece, was to have a new 
lease of life. Yet the net result of the Concert, to which our 
Government clung so tenaciously, has been the emancipation 
of Crete and a decline of Turkish prestige. Lastly, consider 
what our relations now are with America. Without showing 
any fussy patronage of the United States, we have been able 
to convince her people of the goodwill of this country and of 
an essential community of interest, based partly on material 
considerations but still more on the tie of race. Thus, 
instead of isolation, we find ourselves placed in such a posi- 
tion of strength and security that there 1s not a nation in 
the world which is not glad to come to terms with us. A 
sounder and better international position than we have thus 
secured it would be difficult to imagine. The only Power 
which must still, we fear, be counted as hostile—?.¢., France 
—has deliberately renounced the idea of getting her own 
way by means of the sword. 
But if this achievement is a source of national satis- 


faction, so also are the means by which it was obtained. It 
may be remembered that during the period of isolation 
many voices were raised in favour of the formation of 





alliances. We were told that it was impossible to lites det 
of the Continental system, and that if we did not cheves 
side we should find that all the rest of the Betis 
would combine against us. Fortunately, the Govern. 
ment did not listen to this advice, but. steadily pur- 
sued the policy, not of making binding alliances, “but 
of negotiating separate agreements with cach Power. As 
a result we have entirely emerged from our isolation, and 
yet no Power can ask us to imperil our own interests while 
fighting its battles with a third party. We remain absolute 
masters of our own fate, and are as free from all entangle 
ments as when we were most isolated. No doubt in order 
to attain this result we have been obliged to make certain 
sacrifices. Had we formed regular alliances we might 
have been able to keep other Powers in check. For 
example, if we had pledged ourselves to Japan, Germany 
and the United States, we might possibly have been able to 
check Russia’s advance in China. Again, a strict engage. 
ment with the Triple Alliance might have helped “us 
to make better terms with France in regard to the parti- 
tion of Africa. We do not doubt, however, that it was 
infinitely better to keep out of the alliances and to deal 
separately with each Power, although occasionally such 
separate negotiations placed us at_an apparent disadvantage. 
It is far better that Germany, I’rance, and Russia should 
get better bargains in regard to Africa and China 
than that our freedom of action should be limited. 
And, after all, what really enabled us to come to 
terms with the three Powers just named was our 
evident abandonment of the dog-in-the-manger policy. 
We did not attempt to regard acquisitions of territory or of 
influence by other Powers as necessarily hostile to us. We 
showed clearly, that is, that we did not hold, becanse 
another State occupied pieces of Africa or China, that we 
were being attacked and injured. During the past two 
years we may indeed be said to have shown the world that 
it is not fair to regard England as showing that kind of 
political and commercial jealousy which was shown by Spain 
and Holland during the eighteenth century. 


But not only is the European outlook favourable to 
England, it is also for the present favourable to the 
maintenance of peace. Wedo not believe that Russia or 
the Triple Alliance wants to fight, nor is France, as long as 
she is ruled by her present rulers, likely to venture on war. 
The only risk is a revolution in France. If France 
placed herself under a military Dictator there would be a 
chance of war, but then it is not very likely that France 
will now choose a General to rule her. Who would wish for 
a Gonse, or a Boisdeffre, or a Billot as supreme head of the 
State ? Still, stranger things have happened, and thus France 
now, as always, is the disturbing element in the European 
State-system. There remains one word more to be said. 
Magniticently as our foreign affairs have been managed, the 
Government could not have placed us in the secure and 
commanding position which they have placed us_ in, 
unless our Fleet had been, and was known to have been, 
supreme at sea. In spite of our sea-power, we might 
have drifted into war had we played a jealous and irresolute 
game. When, however, while we were always willing to 
make coneessions and build golden bridges, we could point 
to an invincible Navy, our arguments and proposals gained 
cnormously in weight. A  well-armed bully may create 
opposition by always pointing to his weapons; but when a 
man is reasonable and fair in all his talk, and is. yet known 
to be well equipped for attack and defence, he is sure to be 
listened to. We must, then, not merely rely upon the 
fact that we have come to terms with Germany and Russia, 
have eliminated our points of difference in the case of 
France, and have at last made America understand that in 
her case, at any rate, we are never to be classed as enemies. 
We must also maintain our predominance at sea. Without 
that the excellent diplomatic structure which we have raised 
would soon crumble to dust. No doubt a strong Fleet is of 
little use without a clear and consistent foreign policy, but 
it is equally true that a clear and consistent foreign policy 
cannot be maintained without a basis of physical force. 





MR. RHODES’S SPEECH. 
Ww: cannot say that we like the atmosphere of the 
Cannon Street meeting or of Mr. Rhodes's great 
speech. There was too much excitability, too many wild 
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sals, too much of suggestions of wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice, to make one feel satistied for the future. 
There was, that is, something “heady” and fiery about the 
rhole proceedings, something which reminded one of the 
earlier stages of the Panama Company, when the “ great 
Frenchman ” used to hypnotise the investors of Paris and 
the provinces by his marvellous schemes and projects. We 
do not wish to assert that Mr. Rhodes Was not per- 
fectly sincere when he gave his audience facts and figures 
which could not but fill their minds with the prospect of 
reaping golden harvests in Rhodesia. We have often been 
obliged to say hard things about Mr. Rhodes, but we have 
never represented him as trying to make money for himself 
out of the British public, nor do we for 2 moment believe 
him to be cynically exciting hopes which he knows will not 
be fulfilled. On the contrary, we have little doubt that he 
sincerely believes in the country which bears his name. 
That, however, must not blind us to the fact that he is a 
dangerous and reckless guide in financial matters, full of all 
sorts of rash devices, and as easily excited by visions of 
tremendous expansion and limitless resources as the most 
innocent and unworldwise of retired Admirals who puts 
his faith and his savings in “ Chartereds.” In many 
walks of life nothing is more to be admired than the 
persistency of the man who will carry out his schemes 
at all costs, and who, if he cannot get a thing in one way, 
will get it in another. In financial operations, however, 
such persistence is often extremely dangerous, and may lead 
to very dire results. ‘This fact was visible in the case of 
Panama. M.de Lesseps showed for a time extraordinary 
pluck and persistence in the way in which he devised new 
methods of raising money till, in the end, the finance of the 
Company became extremely complicated. Such a complica- 
tion of financial devices is to be found in a still greater 
degree in Mr. Rhodes’s Company. The way in which the 
finances of the Chartered Company seem to be interlocked 
with those of the subsidiary companies and of the various 
railways that serve Rhodesia may. possibly be clear to 
financial experts, but to the ordinary man they have the 
appearance of a Chinese puzzle. In yet another respect the 
analogy of Panama is unpleasantly suggested by the 
Chartered Company. It is not an affair of pure commerce, 
but mixed up with it are a heap of flighty political con 
siderations. Owing to the governing powers held by the 
Company and to the constant dealings with Government 
Departments which these necessitate, the public has most 
unfortunately come to look upon the Company asa semi- 
ublic institution. Happily, however, there is one very 
important point in which the analogy does not hold. No 
reasonable person imagines that there have been any political 
transactions of the kind which made Panama a word of ill- 
omen in France. No disclosures of the sort so much dreaded 
in Paris need ever be dreaded here. We also gladly admit that 
there is no possibility of the utter collapse in Chartered finance 
which took place in the case of Panama. Even if Mr. Rhodes’s 
dreams are not fulfilled, there will be something to show for the 
money expended. There will always be the railways, that is, 
and the plant of government, and not a mere dry ditch filled 
with rotting and rusting machinery. Our analogy with 
Panama is based, then, not on the worst features of that 
undertaking or on the utter collapse at the end, but rather 
upon the atmosphere of wild and unnatural excitement in- 
volved, and upon the unfortunate fact that the Chartered 
Company has come to be looked on as a semi-public in- 
stitution. Here is the real danger of the situation. The 
ups and downs of the Stock Exchange matter very little to 
the nation at large when they are purely commercial. When 
they become in any sense matters of political concern, the 
excitement and the complications and perplesities involved 
may be most serious. 


We trust, that no one who reads what we have written will 
run away with the notion that we wish in any sense to dispute 
Mr. Rhodes’s statement that Rhodesia contains paying gold. 
We are not mining experts, and have no right to express any 
opinion on the one side or the other. Our impulse, indeed, is 
to believe that Mr. Rhodes’s confident assertion is probably 
borne out by the facts. It is difficult to think that he would 
have committed himself as he did unless he had unimpeach- 
able evidence to support his words. But even if we assume 
that the prospects of mining in. Rhodesia are every bit as 
good as Mr. Rhodes represents them, we still maintain that 
the outlook from the public standpoint is one which cannot 





be viewed except with grave anxiety,—owing, as we have said, 
to the atmosphere of excitement, to the reckless visions of 
wealth that have been engendered, and to the national evils 
that may result (if over-speculation brings the inevitable 
reaction), consequent on the semi-public character of the 
Chartered Company. But it may be said: ‘If, as you 
assume, Mr. Rhodes is correct in saying that Rhodesia has 
paying gold, how can these dire consequences result any 
more than in the Transvaal or in Western Australia ?’ The 
answer is easy. Plenty of very harmful speculation may 
take place even though its ultimate basis is sound enough. 
Let our readers remember the case of Mr. Hooley’s promo- 
tions. Mr. Hooley’s companies were, as a rule, we believe, 
based upon sound and paying businesses, but they were 
so much over-capitalised that the investors were in 
many cases almost as much damaged as if they had 
bought businesses which did not cover their expenses. 
What is to be feared is not merely that Rhodesian mines which 
are only pockets will be floated in London, but that gold 
mines which might pay 10 per cent. on £50,000 will be sold 
to the public for £1,000,000; and that after this process 
has been going on for many months the British investor will 
tind himself in a very unsatisfactory position. But if this 
sort of thing happens, the resulting crisis must produce a 
great deal of misery to investors, and will almost certainly 
lead to disagreeable political consequences. When an 
ordinary slump takes place on the Stock Exchange, the 
injured investor has no one to complain to or of ; but— 
granted that our gloomy prognostications prove true—it 
requires no great stretch of the imagination to picture those 
who have lost money over Rhodesian mines asking ‘ why the 
Chartered Company was allowed to lead people to ruin.’ 
For, remember, the fact that the Chartered Company takes 
so large a share of the subsidiary companies’ scrip will make 
the public, when in a bad temper, declare that the Chartered 
Company is responsible for the over-capitalisation. It must 
not be forgotten, also, that if this were to happen we 
should be sure to sce not merely Chartered Company 
Imperialism, but the true Imperialism, discredited, for people 
who have lost money are seldom logical. But, in our opinion, 
at any rate, that would be a most serious consequence, for we 
hold that the true Imperialism, the Imperialism based on a 
sense of national duty, not on dividends, is one of the forces 
that make for the national welfare. 

It is, of course, possible that all these gloomy prognosti- 
cations will turn out to be utterly unfounded. We sincerely 
trust that they may. Of this, however, we are convinced ; 
the risk of an outbreak of wild speculation over 
Rhodesian gold mines is quite great enough to render it a 
public duty to point out that we are witnessing the creation 
of a Panama atmosphere, and to recall to men’s minds the 
dangers that may flow from it. Our readers will, we feel 
sure, believe us when we say that it is neither a pleasant nor 
a popular thing to suggest difficulties and dangers when the 
public is eager for a good gamble. Hundreds of people are 
annoyed by such warnings, but practically no one is grateful 
for them. With this much of comment we must leave the 
huge, unwieldy fabric of Chartered Company finance. It 
may be that Mr. Rhodes’s great undertaking has nothing 
but prosperity before it ; but depend upon it, if it once gets 
into difliculties, the danger threatened will be of no ordinary 
kind. The danger of a number of detached cottages falling 
is not half so great as that of a vast block twelve stories 
high. This is, indeed, one of the reasons why we have 
always opposed the creation of chartered companies. Their 
existence involves interests so great that they are bound to 
be a source of doubt and anxiety. 





GENERAL DE GALLIFET’S LETTER. 


ENERAL DE GALLIFET shows to greater advantage 

as a Witness than as a letter-writer. His evidence 

before the Criminal Chamber came as a pleasant contrast to 
the testimony of his brethren-in-arms. It was frank and 
straightforward, when that of others was shifty and confused. 
He was not afraid to speak out on behalf of a man whom he 
believed to be innocent, whereas with the General Staff 
guilt or innocence seems an issue of no moment in com- 
parison with the reputation of the Army. Bui when we 
turn to his letter these qualities disappear. His chief 
anxiety is to hush everything up. Have there not been 
victims enough, he asks, to satisfy any reasonable man ? 
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“Dreyfus at the Ile du Diable, Picquart prosecuted, 
Esterhazy in exile, Henry dead, Du Paty de Clam menaced 
with a Court-Martial,’—what more can the “ enemies of the 
Army” want? The enemies of the Army might reply that 
they want guilt and innocence to be separated, not lumped 
together. If Dreyfus is guilty, Esterhazy must be strangely 
unfortunate. If Picquart is innocent, Du Paty de Clam can 
hardly be the simple soldier he professes to be. General de 
Gallifet pushes his love of silence to the point of exaggera- 
tion. All that has come out in reference to the Court- 
Martial goes to show that the General Staff wanted to 
prove Dreyfus guilty for reasons of their own, and 
arranged and dressed the evidence until it carried the 
meaning they desired. General de Gallifet does not protest 
against thisinference. He concedes the innocence of Dreyfus, 
and asks for “a general pacification.” No amount of 
evidence, he implies, will make the Army believe the 
General Staff to be anything else than “men of honour, in- 
capable of committing a bad action.” It will admit that 
they may have been mistaken, but mistakes only call for 
compassion. If the Government have any idea of in- 
flicting punishment, General de Gallifet implores them to 
abandon it. They will be none the stronger for having “on 
a special occasion displayed too great severity.” 

It is a strange appeal, and the first observation it sug- 
gests is that it comes too late. Even the General Staff 
must now sce that they have played their cards badly. If 
they had not opposed revision we should never have known 
what excellent reason they had for dreading it. The error 
of the original Court-Martial would have been set down to 
ignorance of criminal procedure, and Dreyfus would have 
been allowed a rehearing. It was their obstinate resistance 
to revision that led people to think that there must be more 
behind than informality, however flagrant. Had the 
General Staff known their own interest they would have 
raised a cry for a general pacification when first the cry for 
revision became serious. They have waited, or rather their 
advocate has waited, until their reputation has been so 
damaged that it is hard to see how a pacification which in- 
volves leaving them uncleared and unconvicted can decently 
be granted. Unfortunately, they are associated in the public 
mind with the Army, and the whole Army is likely to 
suffer if this association is permitted to goon. It is not in 
the interest of Dreyfus that further investigation and 
punishment are demanded, it is in the interest of all those 
officers who have innocently allowed the General Staff to 
pose as their representatives, and who will be set down 
as partakers of their sins unless measures are taken to 
distinguish the innocent from the guilty. We can easily 
imagine how the suspicions, or worse than suspicions, now 
entertained of the General Staff will by degrees be extended 
to the whole Army if Dreyfus is released and things in 
other respects are left as they are. Something of the same 
process went on in the Panama business. Some corrupt 
persons there certainly were, but as they were not marked 
out for punishment Frenchmen came to regard every one of 
their Ministers and Deputies as equally bad. It would be a 
terrible disaster for France if her people came to distrust 
their Army, as they already distrust the general run of 
Deputies and Ministers. But for this danger, General de 
Gallifet’s plea would have obvious recommendations. France 
has drunk her fill of scandals, why should another be added 
to the list? But what if the result of trying to hush up 
matters were to aggravate, not suppress, the scandal ? What 
if “a general pacification” gave countenance to the idea 
that the numbers involved in the injustice done to Dreyfus 
were so great that the Government are afraid to push the 
matter any further? Is there no danger to be feared in 
this direction,—no risk that the Socialist element in the 
constituencies will press this view of the situation until the 
Ariny becomes as unpopular as it has of late seemed popular ? 

These, as it seems to us, are the questions which the 
Government will have to consider before they seriously 
entertain General de Gallifet’s suggestion. It is evident 
that in order to fall in with it they must declare the 
General Staff to have been completely mistaken as regards 
Dreyfus’s guilt. We do not believe that General de Gallifet 
would base his proposal on any other footing. He has no 
doubt that Esterhazy is guilty, consequently he can hardly 
have any doubt that Dreyfus is innocent. What he wants 
to do is not to keep Dreyfus in the Ile du Diable, but to let 
him come home on the understanding that bygones shall be 





bygones. It would be interesting to know how this snooss. 
tion of his came into his mind. Vas it a oataral seit 
was it placed there by others? Was it the offspring of | 
comrade’s wish to help old friends out of a difficulty ~ a 
it suggested to him that the General Staff are in a horribl 
tight place, and that he is sufficiently dissociated trons 
them to have a chance of doing them a good turn? If we 
could answer these questions, we should have more light than 
we have now as to the course the Government are likely to 
take. If the suggestion only expresses what seems to General 
de Gallifet to be the best way out of a difficult situation 
they will be under no strong inducement to fall in with it, 
For they will not know how far those whose cause he has 
taken up are in the same mood. The General Staff 
may be of opinion that their safest conrse is to 
go on denying everything in the belief that if you only 
repeat a lie often enough somebody will be found to believe 
it. If so, one of the conditions in which alone a general 
pacification is possible would be wanting. You cannot 
whitewash the General Staff so long as they go on insisting 
that their character is absolutely stainless. " 

If, on the other hand, General de Gallifet is merely the 
mouthpiece of the General Staff,—if, in fact, they have gone 
to him and said :—‘ If you will not help us, no one else can, 
There is some chance that you may be listened to. Even the 
strongest revisionist will admit that you are free from all 
complicity in Dreyfus’s condemnation or in the manceuvres 
that have been resorted to to uphold it. You therefore can 
stand our friend better than any one else. We have given up 
all hope of making out our case. Our only chance lies in the 
proclamation of a general amnesty, and you can plead for 
this with a fair prospect of getting it conceded.’ It seems to 
us that this is by no means an improbable reading of General 
de Gallifet’s letter,—that it is, at all events, a more probable 
reading of it than one which attributes it to his own u- 
solicited good nature. And if this view is the true one, and 
the letter is really put out at the wish of the General Staff, 
the Government will be under strong temptations to listen 
to it. It is very far from being a safe course to take, for 
there is the risk, already mentioned, of making the whole Army 
an object of suspicion. But then the Government may 
fairly argue that no course is safe. The business has been 
so muddled and mismanaged, that whatever they do there 
will be dangers to be encountered. Supposing that they go 
in for pure and unadulterated justice, that they insist on 
getting at the whole truth, on exactly apportioning the guilt 
of every one connected with the case, and meting out to 
them the punishment they deserve,—that is not a policy 
which will be certainly successful. It puts the General 
Staff against the wall. It shows them that they can look for 
nomercy. It makes it their obvious wisdom to go on denying 
everything, in the certainty, based on all that has happened, 
that some people—perhaps many people—will take their 
version as the true one. ‘Is it wise,’ the Government may 
ask themselves, ‘to drive a dangerous enemy to despair? If 
we go in for a general pacification no one will be the worse. 
Dreyfus will return to France sooner than he will if we 
insist on pushing matters to extremes, and he will come back 
with the tacit consent of the General Staff.’ That is not a 
consideration to be lightly put aside, for it means that he 
will not be murdered as soon as he comes back, which if he 
comes back as the enemy of the General Staff is not at all 
unlikely to happen. There is a good deal in this argument 
that is likely to commend itself to the French Government, 
and assuming that we have not misread the attitude of the 
General Staff, we are disposed to think that they will find it 
convincing. A great deal will, of course, depend upon 
whether the bulk of the regimental officers do, or do not, 
throw in their lot with the General Staff. If the Army asa 
whole still backs the General Staff, General de Gallifet’s letter 
may be a kind of ultimatum as to the most they will allow 
in the way of justice to Dreyfus. 





LORD SALISBURY. 


last twenty years of the present century will be 

memorable in England for the domination of one man, 
and that man Lord Salisbury. Since the death of Lord 
Beaconsfield, other statesmen have caught the momentary 
imagination of the people, and ruled the country for good or 
evil. Mr. Gladstone was a power until his resignation; 
Lord Randolph Churchill appeared in a flash of omnipotence, 
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to vanish beneath the frown of his chief. But Lord 
Salisbury has never wavered from his greatness ; he is to-day 
maligned and feared as he was yesterday; and England, 
ahich despite her democratic forms has always been kindly 
disposed to personal government, bows the knee to her 
Prime Minister, though she reserves for herself the privilege 
of criticising his actions and misrepresenting his character. 
If it be true, as is reported, that Bismarck described 
him at the Berlin Conference as a lath of wood painted to 
look like iron, Bismarck strangely belied his reputation for 
intelligence. Now, there never was, and never could be, a trace 
of wood in Lord Salisbury’s composition. Beneath the 
bland exterior of bonhomie there may be iron, iron as hard 
and inexorable as the Chancellor’s own; but there is no 
substance so easily cleft as wood. Indeed, in spite of the 
Radicals, in spite of the Times, Lord Salisbury’s master 
quality is firmness. Other talents he has in liberal measure : 
he is gifted with wit and humour beyond the most of his 
contemporaries; he can take a fanciful view of the 
sternest situation ; and he has never thought too seriously 
either of himself or of others. His oratory is a happy com- 
ost of the grave and the ridiculous. He is so profoundly 
accustomed to flouts and gibes, that when he squares himself 
tothe combat, and speaks with an accent of severity, the 
whole world listens in respect. Moreover, his knowledge 
of men is the result of long and various experience ; unlike 
the most of politicians, he is a travelled man, who has won 
distinction in strange and varied fields; so no interest is 
alien to him, and he has shown in the last few weeks with 
what admirable freshness he can approach the most diverse 
themes. His answer to Lord Wemyss on the question of 
St. Paul’s was a masterpiece of clear retort, and at 
the Academy banquet he proved that he could extract 
an interest from the most trivial topics. But these 
successes are won by the way: it is his peculiar glory 
to have represented England during the last five years 
in every part of the world, and to have upheld the country’s 
prestige with singular courage and effect. And this he has 
achieved because, apart from his other conspicuous talents, 
he knows what he thinks himself, and he does not care one 
pin what other people think about him. 
Of these two qualities, the second is by far the greater. 
Lord Salisbury has succeeded in Africa, in China, with 
France, Russia, and America, because he is completely 
detached from the popular opinion. The Press of England, 
with a few exceptions, has been opposed to him. The 
tadicals have been joined in their campaign by many of his 
sworn adherents. He goes too far, says one: he does not 
go far enough, objects another. But, in truth, he travels 
precisely upon his own track. His mind was made 
up before the objections were made, and he was never 
driven to swerve by objections which doubtless he had 
foreseen. No, he holds resolutely upon his own way; 
and, being certain of a just policy, he disdains to 
answer his critics or to explain his intention. Thus 
he has evaded the worst danger, which besets the modern 
politician: he has set his own deliberate opinion above 
the irresponsible opinion of others. In the old days 
this might have appeared a small achievement, since 
in the old days newspapers were few, and citizens were 
more modest. But to-day every man lifts his voice 
in displeasure, condemning the action of a statesman 
whose purpose entirely escapes him. So Lord Salisbury has 
faced the music of hostile criticism with composure and 
indifference. He has not heeded the public clamour, and 
when the common voice has shouted that he was driving us 
wpon the shoals of disaster, he either refused to listen, or, 
having listened, he has smiled and turned away. Now, 
this indifference is, and has always been, the mark of a 
great statesman. It is not for the ruler of bis country 
to find his opinion in the Press, and all those Ministers 
who have best supported the interests of England 
have been incapable of taking their orders from out- 
side. Cromwell, Chatham, Pitt, Wellington, Palmerston, 
Beaconsfield,—these are strong men all, and they were strong 
because their ears were closed against the voice of the siren, 
popularity. Wellington was not the wisest politician that 
ever governed England, but vecause he possessed this sovereign 
quality of detachment, he attained a success which might have 
evaded a more able statesman. When the people broke the 
windows of Apsley House he refused to mend them, and this re- 
fusal was a symbol of a righteous determination. Either he was 





wise or foolish, but he would not be confirmed in wisdom or 
folly by the shouting and the violence of the mob, and it was 
by this dignified indifference that he preserved his place and 
his authority. 

But Lord Salisbury is not merely indifferent to the opinion 
of others. He knows perfectly, as we have said, in what his 
own opinion consists. While others have blamed and 
criticised he has done his work simply and without discus- 
sion. Moreover, he was never a man of small views; 
whatever subject he tackles he sweeps clear of detail, 
and considers only in its essentials. Thus it is that 
he possesses the politician’s highest qualities; and though, 
of course, he owes his triumph to his genius, he owes 
something also to his training. He had the good fortune 
not to be born to a great position, and he followed 
more than one career before he devoted himself to politics. 
He knew our Colonies when they were still vague and 
distant ; the Saturday Review gave him an experience of 
combative journalism, and taught him not only to express 
himself with speed and lucidity, but to gauge accurately the 
value of the printed word and of public comment. So that 
while most politicians narrow their outlook by constant 
adherence to a bench in the House of Commons, Lord 
Salisbury gained knowledge by a practical touch with 
life; and it is this knowledge which has enabled him 
to see things in their true proportion, and which has 
saved him from the painful exaggeration of detail and 
routine. But, in truth, he is a man built upon é 
large scale, and his physical appearance is a proper index of 
his character. He is large in ambition, large in view, large 
also in the diversity of his interests. And while other men 
have criticised, he has acted. He has not heeded the shontg 
of disapproval which have been raised about him, and the 
result is that his work has been done not for to-day merely, 
but for all time. He has never attempted to conciliate the 
opinion of the hour, and in revenge he will win that which is 
infinitely more valuable, the lasting admiration of posterity. 
And he has achieved so much by his marvellous power of 
detachment, which has not only made the bravest policy 
possible to him, but which has even rendered of no effect 
his splendid indiscretions. 





MR. ROBSON’S BILL. 


if the interest alike of sound Parliamentary principle, 

of Ministerial consistency, and of the prevention 
of one of the saddest and least redeemable forms of 
waste, we desire to urge upon the Government the duty of 
frankly promoting the passage of Mr. Robson’s Bill, 
raising from eleven to twelve the earliest age at which 
children can be allowed to leave school. That Bill was read 
a second time in the House of Commons on March 1st last 
by the overwhelming majority of 317 to 59, after a debate 
in which the weight of argument was not less decisively in 
its favour. Yet, without the active goodwill of the Govern- 
ment, that impressive manifestation of legislative opinion 
may very possibly go for nothing. The Bill is a very brief 
and simple one, and the time required for its further discussion 
in Committee and at its final stages would be of the shortest. 
But, short as it might be, it is not at the certain disposal 
of any private Member or group of private Members. It 
appears to us that this is one of those cases in which, unless 
the opinion of Ministers is distinctly against the measure 
concerned, it is their plain duty to afford the requisite oppor- 
tunities for the carrying into effect of the strongly avowed 
judgment of the House of Commons, whose Executive Com- 
mittee they are. It is, perhaps, conceivable that the country 
may one day sanction a system under which all initia- 


tive in legislation will be confined to the Government of 
the day. But we are still at some distance from 
the adoption of any such system, and so long as 


we retain our present Parliamentary arrangements in 
regard to the rights of private Members, it appears to us 
that their spirit clearly demands that such a declaration as 
that embodied in the vote of March 1st shall not be ignored. 

Ye should say so, even if the opinion of the Government on 
the merits of the question could be supposed to be more or 
less in suspense. But so far is that from being the case in 
the present instance, that the change in the law proposed by 
Mr. Robson’s Bill was proposed by Ministers themselves in 
their Education Bill of 1896, and was proposed then in 
sutticiently belated fulfilment of an engagement entered into, 
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through Sir John Gorst on behalf of Lord Salisbury, in 1890, 
at the Berlin Conference on the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes. One of the chief proposals before that assembly was 
that of raising the minimum age of child-labour in factories, 
and it was agreed on the part of Great Britain that, the 
period of twelve years should be fixed. In other matters 
relating to labour in textile and other manufactures, as Sir 
John Gorst explained in his speech on the second reading 
of Mr. Robson’s Bill, British legislation up to 1890 was 
ahead of that in force in the other prineipal manufacturing 
nations of Europe, and it was thought that it would he a 
good bargain to induce them to submit to the restrictions 
which were already operative upon our manufacturers, we in 
return promising that we would conform to the standard of 
twelve years as the minimum age for work in factories. The 
other countries, Sir John Gorst says, have fulfilled their part 
of the bargain. We fulfilled half of our part by raising 
the age from ten to eleven some six or seven years ago. 
In 1896 the present Government proposed to complete 
our discharge of the engagement by bringing the age 
up to twelve. The proposal failed amid the general, 
though as we have always thought undeserved, collapse of 
the large measure in which it was included. Now that, 
after three more years, Parliament has agreed by an immense 
majority at the instance of a private Member that the 
British word given at Berlin must be redeemed, how can 
the Government hesitate ? 

That they have hesitated is only too evident, not only 
from Sir J. Gorst’s detached manner of speaking on 
March Ist—for that is his common form—but from the 
resolute silence of all the other Ministers in the House 
of Commons on that occasion. The explanation is apparently 
to be found in their anxiety as to the possible alienation of 
electoral support in Lancashire and in certain agricultural 
districts ; for the operation of Mr. Robson’s Bill is general, 
and would fix twelve as the minimum age for leaving school 
for work, whether in factory, shop, or field. It is not to be 
denied that there is a considerable amount of dislike to the Bill 
in Lancashire. Large numbers of workmen are reluctant to 
give up the small contribution made by the half-timer. 
between eleven and twelve, to the income of the household : 
and there is a certain amount of genuine belief that very 
early employment about textile machinery gives a dexterity 
of manipulation which can hardly be otherwise acquired. As 
far as concerns the first of these objections, there seems to 
be very strong evidence that the circumstances of the 
families to which existing half-timers belong are, in general, 
by no means so poor as to make it a real hardship for 
them to lose the half-crown or so brought in by the 
little toiler. Again, as to the alleged value of the early 
manual training, it seems sufficient to point out first that 
good Kindergartens ought to supply that, and secondly, that 
it cannot be wise to expose the juvenile frame to the fatigues, 
and the mental training to the interruption, involved in the 
combination of school and factory at so tenderanage. There 
is an extraordinary accord of expert educational opinion as to 
the waste of the best results of school training involved in 
the present system. The possible danger of loss of Lancashire 
votes to the Government no doubt remains. But it seems 
to us that it ought not fora moment to weigh against the 
considerations which we have enumerated as combining to 
call them to the fulfilment of Lord Salisbury’s undertaking 
given at Berlin now nearly nine years ago. 

The case with regard to field labour is by no means on 
the same footing. In moderation, such work cannot he 
open to the objections justly made to the employment of 
young children in cotton mills. It is also probably true 
that the earnings of children engaged in agricultural employ- 
ment, though small, are very sensible additions to the 
scanty household revenue. There are also obvious reasons in 
the present state of farming why no unnecessary difficulties 
should be placed in the way of obtaining labour, especially at 
the seasons when there is the largest demand for it. Further, 
it is to be remembered that the Berlin engagement had 
no reference to agricultural employment. Having re- 
gard to these considerations, there is, we think, much 
to be said for the introduction into Mr. Robson's Bill, 
as has been suggested, of a provision raising the age up to 
which children must go to school in the agricultural districts 
to thirteen, but allowing that during the years from eleven 
to thirteen they should be released entirely from school 
during the summer months on the understanding that they 





would attend regularly for full time in the winter. Pewee 
of this kind is in force in Switzerland, where the m : 
enlightened theories and practice in regard to educational 
questions have long been recognised as_ prevailing Of 
course it is not without objections. Six months is a. ver 
long holiday, affording facilities for the forgetting of 
good deal which has been laboriously taught and oe 
On the other hand, the continuity of instruction secured 
under the suggested system during the winter months would 
be of great value, and would ensure during its progress 
much more solid educational work than is possible amid the 
interruptions of the present half-time system in the rural 
districts. In his speech on March Ist Sir J. Gorst 
referred approvingly to the Swiss practice in regard to 
juvenile work in agricultural districts, and while we cannot 
admire his views of Ministerial responsibility, we think his 
opinion on a purely educational question worthy of. much 
consideration. On the whole, therefore, it seems to us that 
the Bill which the House of Commons has so emphatically 
endorsed might be reasonably freed from the objections raised 
to it by some agricultural Members, by an amendment on 
the Swiss model. It seems probable that such an alteration 
would disarm the opposition to the measure, in so far as it 
represents rural feeling. If that were done, there would be 
no remaining excuse for the nervousness which the Govern- 
ment have evidently felt on the subject. There will still 
stand for further inquiry, and possibly for subsequent 
legislation, the grave question to which the return described 
by Sir John Gorst on Friday week has reference,—that of 
the excessive work of many kinds imposed upon children who 
ought to be, and often are, actually attending school full 
time. The House and public opinion have been deeply 
impressed by his statement on this subject, and it is to be 
hoped that all those who have the ear of the working classes 
will use their influence for the reduction of the juvenile 
hardships which have now been exposed. But in the mean- 
time Mr. Robson’s Bill presents a call to the discharge of 
in obligation owed by Parliament, both to our juvenile 
population and to our national good faith, which it would be 
lamentable to see evaded. 








POSE. 
T is impossible, now that civilisation has done its work, to 
dream of the natural man. Even Rousseau’s conception 
was purely dramatic, and when he would return to Eden he 
did but increase the trappings of lite. We all masquerade, 
we all strike attitudes, and the confession that the gravest of 
us is acting a part is no insult to human sincerity. We 
simulate unconsciously ; we dissimulate lest our intimate 
thoughts become common knowledge; and each one after 
his own fashion most properly guards the secrets of his 
soul. In truth, the very conditions of life encourage that 
vice or virtue which we call “ pose,” and while we are forced 
to view it without disapproval, it is curious to consider how 
it is cultivated by different peoples and under different 
skies. 

Pose, then, is nothing else than the habit of dressing up,— 
of covering our lives with a cloak, or of tricking out 
our bodies in the gay vesture of surprise. When we were 
children we all acted charades, and the more imaginative among 
us have not laid aside charades with their childhood. But 
the trick of self-deception grows more difficult with age, and it 
is only the vague and fanciful character which can preserve 
into full growth its interest in masquerade. Yet there are 
men who will still act to no other audience than themselves, 
who will never set about the commonest enterprise unless they 
are accurately dressed for the part. To them a harmony 
between action and appearance isa first necessity ; they find 
their energies crippled if their clothes do not convey a subtle 
suggestion of the business in hand,—to their own eye at least. 
It is not vanity which impels them, for their coats may be 
ragged; it is the sense of histrionics, which lurks at 
the bottom of most hearts. So we have known one 
masquerader — we will call him Monsieur Chose — who 
would never set out upon a jaunt unless he found an appro- 
priate costume. Now, at times, Monsieur Chose felt an 
imperative need for a tall hat, frayed and ill-brushed. That 
suggested to him a strange blend of intellectuality and the 
world. At other times he was unhappy until he had arrayed 
himself in a coat the worse for wear, yet of an unimpeachable 
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design.“ Thus,” he would say with a smile, “T shall proclaim 
at once elegance and poverty 5 I shall seize both the interest 
and commiseration of the elect.” Of course, he would do nothin g 
of the sort, as in his heart he knew full well. But the craving 
for pose was too strong to be resisted, and if he made no 
appeal to his audience, at least he made a definite appeal to 
his own sense of drama. And from himself he judged others : 
living in a world of romance, he gave others credit for his 
own talent. Should you meet him in Pieceadilly in the after- 
noon, he will throw a smiling eye across you, and tell you 
instantly your errand. His guess is commonly inaccurate, 
pecause his imagination puts him in your piace ; 


temperament, and if it rouse an amiable smile it does not for 
one moment suggest an insincerity. 


is brings us a necessary ¢ ious distincti 
And this brings us to a necessary and obvious distin ion. | 


\ certain pose is inevitable ; a complete pose is but the fancy 
of the few. 


candour; it is the expression of a temperament, the sportive 
exercise of a talent. ‘Thus it is less a revelation of self, than 
afrank confession of what the artist desires the world to think 
of him. In England our notion of pose is limited and severe ; 
in France to live is to pose; and the distinction helps to 
explain the existing contrast between the Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon races. At the ontset we would disclaim any 
desire to draw a hard, antipathetie line between France and 
England. We remember the bitter reflection of Lord Chester- 
field that “all general reflections upon nations and societies 
ate the trite, threadbare jokes of those who set up for wit 
without having any, and so have recourse to commonplace.” 
But we remember, also, that in attempting to understand the 
character of another country, we understand the character of our 
own; and it may be said without prejudice or reproach that the 
French have the perfect genius of pose. 
streets of Paris, and you will see a hundred simple citizens 
tricked out in such a guise as in sober London would make 
them ridiculous. Isa mana poet? Then his hair is instantly 
long; his clothes are shabby and fantastic ; his hat, with its 
flat brim, recalls the fashion of 1830. Is a man a painter ? 
Then his clothes proclaim that he inhabits Montmartre, and 
that he wanders up and down under the skinny trees of the 
Boulevard Rochechouart. Isa mana journalist? Then he is 
what is called épatant, and dines, for a reduced price, at the 
Café Anglais. Is a mana Deputy? Then the imagination 
refrains from a formula; he has a brougham, and he is 
decorated ; but beyond this the eye of dogmatism cannot pene- 
trate. Yet, whoever he be, he dresses the part ; he separates 
himself from the bourgeoisie by a trick of costume and gesture ; 
and though no man ever possessed so brilliant a genius as the 
young Frenchman assumes, his love of acting instantly marks 
him out, and the world is so wisely accustomed to his antics 
that a man who would be mobbed in London marches up and 
down Paris unobserved. It is an astonishing distinction, 
which helps to explain our perpetual differences with France. 
It explains also why the Parisian stage is always crowded with 
capable actors. England, now and again, throws up a man of 
genius such as Edmund Kean. But in London the stage is 
peopled with amateurs, who half understand the art which is 
a Frenchman’s nature. 


= 
al 


But the Englishman also has his pose,—the pose of uni- 
formity. While the Frenchman trembles lest he should not make 


but the | 
on tn describe your adventure is ntoot of his own | 
very eagerness to deseribe your adventure is pfoor of his own | 


In other words, we must all dress; we need not | 
all dress up. And the first cause of pose is neither deceit nor | 


Walk along the | 


}a 


| . - , 

| the electors, the most convincing argument, fail 
spark of sympathetic interes 
] 


115 


| between themselves ; 
| day ; sims a-sif ’e knawed 


his ambition evident, the Englishman is commonly afraid that | 


the world may find out what he is. So, realising that a frock-coat | 


covers a multitude of professions as well as a multitude of 
sins, he hides himself in the garb of fashion, and hopes that 
nobody will suspect his -true intent. In other words, we 
underdress our parts ; the French overdress theirs. Lately, 
maybe, the English fashion has encroached upon France. The 
man of letters has flirted with the great world, and has con- 
cealed his true profession in the borrowed plumes of the 
Faubourg. But that is a passing fashion; it is, in effect, 
another kind of pose, which does not disturb the general 
practice. And in all walks of life the same ditferences 
may be observed. France welcomes a statesman who 
Presents himself well to the world. We welcome a statesman 
Who understands his business. The success of the late M. 
Felix Faure was a success of the photographer. The Presi- 
dent knew how to habit himself asa politician, as a man of 


h,a 








|ascan spake up fur we.” 


fashion, as a sportsman. His white spats were far more 
famous than his policy, and his deft appearance at Rambouillet 
flattered the pride of the whole country. And so M. Loubet, 
if he sueceed, will succeed for a like reason. He comes 
before France less as a sound Republican than as a citizen 
who springs from the people, and whose mother still wears 
the peasant costume of her native village. To our timidity 
these distinctions, if they were not concealed, would mean 
| but little. To the imagination of France they appear the 
essentials of the situation, and they are as intimate a part of 
| the national life as a popular ceremonial or the uniforms 
which the Frenchman does not readily lay aside. 





The Englishman, on the other hand, prefers the uniform of 
mediocrity to the uniform of a profession. Our soldiers 
hide their scarlet and gold as soon as their hours of service 
over, The French officer is always and constantly in 
evidence. So we back to our previous statement: the 
Englishman prefers to be taken for what he is not; the 
Frenchman insists on revealing himself for what he hopes 
himself to In other words, he acts his part. On 
the one side isa kind o on the other 
|isa frankness which no false pride can modify. These are 
the two points of view, and who shall say which is the better ? 
We, in our determination never to be taken for what we are 
not, fall into the pit of dissimulation. The French, still 
delighting in masquerade, ask us to believe them something 
more than they are. If an [Englishman poses, there is some- 
thing abnormal in his vanity. We cannot forget Williams, 
the murderer, who when he went forth to kill dressed the 
part in pumps and a swallow-tail, and who when he sat at 
home appeared the mildest-mannered man known to his 
commonplace victims. Had Williams been a Frenchman he 
would have worn the pumps and_ swallow-tail the 


3oulevards. 
lige place where the village brook expands into a shallow 
pond is the central point of the little community, the 
place where children play marbles—with buttons; where 
men and boys congregate when work is done to exchange 
items of local inte where in summer, meetings, religious 
and political, are held. The former attract the more 
numerous audience, for not only do they afford a particn- 
larly easy informal method of working off certain religious 
| duties, but the drums and tambourines of the Salvation 
| Army add a pleasing military flavour to the proceedings, 
mild excitement tinctured with mirth that is wholly 
1e unaccompanied eloquence of the candidate 
The most 1g appeal to 
s to elicit a 
in their placid, bovine counte- 
nances ; the orator brings speech toa close amid profound 
silence, and shakes off the t of the village with the convic- 
tion that his words have spent themselves on the empty air. 
It is probable, however, that when election day arrives, the 
voters, notwithstanding their unpromising attitude, will rally 
in a body to his support. “Ah, bless ’ee, that chap can just 
about spout !” they will remark, when talking over the matter 
“’twur a purty spake as ’e gin us t’other 
all about wot we wants, an’ if so be as 
we ‘as to send a chap to Parlee-ment, we med as well send one 
The motives which influence these 
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come 
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f modesty or shyness ; 
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exceedingly simple. “ All onus works fur’e, luk’ee, an’ seein’ 
as ’e gives us our bread as you med say, ’tis on’y fair as we 
should gin ’im our vote.” Oragain: “Them blue ‘uns—Con- 
servatives they calls theirselves—they done torrable well by 
we, gin us free schoolin’ fur the childern, an’ County Councils, 
an’ such like; tothers ha? nuthen much, as I 
can see, ‘ceptin’ ‘tis our voteses, and they be that chee-up now- 
adays, they ain’t 0’ no vally whativer!” The patriarchs of 
the village regretfully recall the days when the possession of 

man out, as in some subtle manner, 
at election times the fortunate indi- 
portance to be flattered and cajoled 
on the polling-day 
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by the agents of the respective candidates ; 


it was seldom that he went unrefreshed, “but lor’ bless ’ee, 
tis all changed now ; a man’s vote don’t bring ’un in so much 
as a glass o’ beer, tain’t th the trouble o puttin’ your 
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mark, if ye bain’t to get a bit o’ beef an’ a drap o’ summat 
warm an’ comfer’able fur’n.” The whole subject of laws and 
law-making is wrapped in an impenetrable mystery; the 
people know vaguely that they are evolved somehow 
through the agency of “they Parlee-ment chaps, lawyers 
I spwose they be, as they meks laws,” but of the process 
they are profoundly ignorant. The Government is credited 
with powers little short of miraculous; it has but to speak 
the word and prices will rise or fall, old-age pensions become 
an established fact, work be provided for every man. It 
was, of course. owing to the supineness ot this omnipotent, 
but sluggish, machine that, during the Hispano-American 
War, the price of bread went up to such a scandalous height. 
“A purty Government we’ve got!” quoth one irate matron ; 
“a purty Government, to let bread be so dear! wotiver’s it 
about I’d like to knaw, mekin’ we paay sevenpence a loaf 
When we sows ‘un, an’ ree-ups “un, an’ gathers‘un. There’s 
plenty o’ carn roun’ year fur we, an’ there ought to be a law 
agin takin’ it away to the towns,—them folks must look arter 
theirselves, an’ not steal our food as we be fust to work so 
‘ard to get. No carn ought to be selled out o’ the place wheer 
un grew.” 

It might be supposed that among a peasantry at once so 
simple and so selfish, the old election ery of “ Three acres and 
acow” would have met with much approval; but this was 
not the case. ‘Who could live on three acres, ’spec’ly if 
they ‘appened to be a-top o’ the downs wheer nuthen wun't 
grow ?” asked the agricultural labourers ; then, “ An’ wheer’d 
you get beastes enuff for ivery one, an’ who'd paay we our 
wages, if so be as all the land wur tuk away from the 
farmers ? we cassn’t live wiout our bit o’ money, ‘ee knaw: 
tis a comacal notia’ yennit? but ‘twudn’t do fur we. He 
needn't to ax we fur our voteses, if that’s wot ’e’s a-gwine to 
be at, when a gets into Parlee-ment.” The first Parish Council 
election entirely eclipsed its Parliamentary rival in importance 
and excitement: the new toy was to be the Government ona 
smaller scale,—omnipotent, but within a restricted area. The 
village would be lighted with gas ; allotments would be with- 
out limit and the rent a mere song ; good paths would be made 
everywhere ; every one would become prosperous and happy, 
—and all at the ratepayers’ expense, which last was naturally 
the crowning beauty of the scheme. The election was hotly 
contested, the Moderates securing a majority, chiefly through 
the indiscreet zeal of one Progressive candidate. This mis- 
guided individual held out as a bribe to the voters the 
promise of a village bath, thereby evoking a storm of ridicule 
and abuse. “ Wheer’s ’e a-gwine to mek ’is baeth then? In 
*town-bruk’ a-spwose ; an’ wheer be we to water the ’orses an’ 
wash the caerts then? Doesathink we be that dirty, as we 
ha’ need o’a baeth? Usull bacth ‘im, an’ purty quick too!” 
One old dame tremulously inquired whether “folk ’ud be fust 
to goo in the water, if un liked it or no, fur I’ve niver had a 
baeth all my life long, an’ if I takes one now I’m mortial a-feared 
it med be the death on ma.” From this promising beginning the 
Parish Council has gradually dwindled down to a quantité 
négligeable, except as regards the management of allotments. 
Even of these the people are tiring,and they are to a large extent 
being thrown back on the Committee’s hands. The County 
Council met at first with scant approval ; one enfranchised 
widow who supported herself and a young family by field 
labour at tenpence a day, stoutly declared that she “ wasn’t 
a-gwine to walk a mile to the vote, not to oblige nobody ; 
she’d goo if she wur tuk in a carriage an’ pair”; and “tuk” 
she was, vastly enjoying her ride. 


As the Parish Council has declined, its big brother of the 
County has risen in favour ; its cooking and nursing lectures 
may not be duly appreciated ; its lessons on practical butter- 
making may be despised, the wives and daughters of small 
farmers clinging to their old-fashioned methods, too often with 
indifferent results ; but the continuation schools on which it 
insists are enthusiastically attended. It has conferred yet 
another much-prized benefit. The central Government does 
its best for the poor, according to its lights. The Workman’s 
Compensation Act is “very well fur them as has accidenks ; 
but we has nairn, luk ’ee, follerin’ the plough or leadin’ the 
teams.” The Vaccination Conscience Clause? “I dwun't 
say nuthen agen ’e fur them as has consciences. I ain’t got 
nairn myself. My childern’s all bin done, same as they’ve all 


a-bin chris’ened an’ confirmated: it never done ’em no hurt as 





>. ? . . a 
I could see, an’ ther dwun’t sim no call to change wi’ this last 


ae ” 
un. 


The efforts of a paternal majority are thus lightly dismissed « 
not so the County Council’s crowning boon,—a steam-roller 
This excited a chorus of wonder and admiration both lone sod 
loud. “To think as we should ‘ave that girt thing in this 
poor little place! it do sim to mek it cheerful-like, to year ‘e 
a-puifin’ up-strit an’ down. An’ dwun't ’e mek the roads 
bea-u-tiful? So quick, too; ‘tis a sight better’n ail them 
stwuns a-kickin’ about through the winter. No moor 
shuckettin’ for we in carrier’s caert: ah, times is wunnerful 
changed sence I wur young, they gets better’n an’ better 
ivery ‘ear ; allus summat a-fresh.” Even so, the stream flows 
on continually, and new water runs ever under the bridge, 





THE BIRDS OF BLAKENEY POINT. 

eS to one of our best authorities on wild. 

fowling, the two most solitary spots on the East Coast 
of England are Ravenspurn, in Yorkshire, and Blakeney 
Point, on the eastern corner of the North Norfolk shore. But 
Blakeney Point, though only joined to land by a four-mile 
bank of shingle, is less desolate than the Spurn, for in the 
elbow on its inner side it holds a landlocked harbour 
and a waste of marsh and waters, still, beautiful, and bird- 
haunted, protected by the shingle rampart from the rough 
winds and rougher breakers of the outer sea. On this inner 
lining of the sea-bank, wetted by gentle tides, and nourished 
by the sweet waters of an inland river, is a fringe of ground 
on which plants and birds alike belong half to the land, hali 
to the sea. Here a cornfield is sown on a sound half-acre, 
from which as the rain-clouds break and roll off inland the larks 
spring upwards singing ; while against the corntie!d lies an old 
wreck in the channel, or a dismantled smack, with samphire 
growing under the bilge, and a sea-gull sitting on the taffrait. 
Beyond, all signs of human life cease along the bank, and the 
visitor is alone with birds, and stones, and sea. Perhaps the 
most typical of the bird population is a robin which has 
taken to the sea, and lives in a stranded wreck. He hails 
the passer-by from his ship with all the air of an old sea- 
dog, and walks, or rather hops, his quarter-deck with a 
kind of nautical roll. Probably he was one which flew 
over from Norway, and, like the Danes before him, thought 
he might as well settle here and become a householder. 
He has found a wife, and has a nest and family in the 
old smack: but, like all robins, he is desperately fond of 
company, and will fly out to scrape acquaintance with the one 
visitor who passes his home in a week, and follow him, sing- 
ing scraps of song, for half a mile along the shingle bank. 
Then he turns back and flies home, because, though in- 
trinsically interesting to the explorer, Blakeney Bank, as the 
long beach is called, is too solitary for any robin, and to any 
one else it appears the most detached spot on earth, until he 
comes to the point itself, which is so lonely that it seems 
to belong almost to another planet. 

Down to the edge of the breakers the bank slopes with a 
bevelled edge, as if set ont by line and square. The waves, 
the best bank-builders in the world, have sorted the material 
of which it is built as evenly as if it had been put through a 
sieve, and all the lower slopes are of tiny round pebbles like 
peas, set in a bed of compacted sand. When the sea, urged 
by days of storm from the North, piled itself higher and 
higher till the topping crests of the breakers poured at last 
over the dyke of its own making, it made no breach in 
the Blakeney Bank. The sea poured over level, as if overa 
well-made dam, and when the tide fell the barrier was un- 
broken. Only on the inner side, where the sea-moorland ran 
up to the shingle bank, it spilled thousands of tons of tiny 
stones on to the sea-lavender beds, and these shoots and 
pockets of yellow pebbles lie exactly as that high tide laid 
them there, like hundreds of tons of yellow grain spilled from 
the spouts of a winnowing chest, or sea-ballast poured from 
the mouths of Triton’s sacks. On the summit of the ridge is 
the last vegetation of the shore, deeply cut grey stars, set 
among the stones, with globes of water lying like diamonds on 
the leaves, and patches of green stonecrop and sueda. Yet 
even on this stony ground plants must flower and bring forth 
fruit for the fowls of the air ; for, at the time of our visit, on 
the last few yards of shingle between Englard and the Pole, 
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gas a solitary bird, feeding quietly on some invisible food 
ghich lay among the stones. Regardless of the suck and 
surge of the sea which washed up almost to its feet, or of the 
which flew round it, or of the human spectator within a 
couple of yards of it, it fed quietly on this invisible . manna ” 
of the sea desert. The bird was a twite, or mountain linnet, 
dressed in its summer suit, taking its last meal on our shores 
before flying to the Lapland mountains, and the invisible food 
yas probably the seeds of the sea-plants, the marsh samphire 
and sea starwort, which had fallen by the wayside on this strip 
of sea-washed stones. This was a curious instance of the 
constancy of birds to places. The twite is not common in 
Norfolk, and only a passing traveller. Yet it is noted that in 
1959-53 “a small flock was seen throughout the autumn and 
winter at one favourite spot near the pilot’s hut at Blakeney.” 


spray 


Half way to the present limit of Blakeney Point stands this 
hut, “Stint Villa” is the name by which it was christened 
py wildfowlers who made it their headquarters in days of old, 
when a paternal Government first built a coastguard station 
there, for the prevention of smuggling and incidentally to 
shelter punt gunners who had a fancy to sleep out of nights, 
and be afloat on Blakeney Harbour before the winter dawn. 
So rapid is the work of the sea, that since this look-out post 
was built it has added two miles to this strange barrier of 
Blakeney Beach, though sand, not shingle, is the material set 
up by the waves. So the coastguard have left their hut, like 
a deserted snail-shell, and built another further west, though 
Stint Villa remains as a link with the world of men. But the 
solitary house with its back to the breakers and its face to the 
ooze of the lagoon, where the shore birds from which it takes 
its name trip in flocks across the mud, is now an outpost of 
civilisation. It encloses the “head” of a telephone-wire, by 
which the watchers at the distant point can send news of 
disasters at sea, or demand supplies and assistance in case of 
shipwreck. Doubtless, too, it brightens the lonely watch in 
other ways, as it does to the keepers of the lighthouses ; for 
where the lighthouse-keepers are in touch with land by the 
telephone, their friends read the newspapers to them “along 
the wires ” when the sea is too stormy to send a boat, and the 
lighthouse-men take it in turns to sit at the receiver and have 
their minds improved by the news of the day in the vernacular 
of Devon or Yorkshire. But with the hut locked and empty, 
even the telephone did not suggest that Stint Villa still ranked 
among the homes of men. ‘lo the west the sandhills ran on 
between sea and sea, narrowing ever till lost in a fog-bank, 
and through the spars of the mast and beacons by the point, 
the “sea-wind sang shrill, chill,” and swept the wet flats 
of Blakeney into crumpled sheets and gusty patches of 
darkened sea. A solitary snow bunting and ringed plovers 
and redshanks were flitting over the bank, but the terns, 
which nest on the shingles, had not yet arrived from their 
winter quarters. Though most of the Northern birds had 
left this, the most noted of all the North Norfolk homes of 
winter fowl, the harbour still held a remnant of the winter 
flocks. Whimbrel were flapping along the winding creeks 
that lay between the sandbanks, and gulls and a few pairs 
of wild duck flew out to sea beyond the sandhills. We 
hailed a fisherman who was laying mussels on the ooze, 
and made a short cut across the channels to the little 
town. Though so famous a haunt of “fowl,” Blakeney 
Harbour has little of the desolation and solitude common to 
such scenes. When the ducks or swans come in from the sea 
for food and shelter in the hundreds of acres of saltings and 
creeks, they are never out of sight of the red-tiled village, or 
of the immense church with its western tower as a seamark 
by day, and its lantern twret at the east as a beacon by 
night, which every sailor on the North Sea knows as the first 
landmark of the English coast. Perhaps they do not 
regard the village because it is so old and quiet, and 
because its rustie quay is as purely reserved for local con- 
venience as if in some coast village in the days of Edward IIL, 
When a “company” of fishermen and farmers would 
man a boat when harvest was over, and take out a cargo of 
wheat for sale, or try their luck as pirates, or make a venture 
in a little private war. The inhabitants of Blakeney and 
Cley were as justly famous for their success in this form of 
activity as they have been recently for their skill in capturing 
wild fowl ; for it was up this channel that they brought their 
most important capture ever made outside the harbour, 








James I. of Scotland, the future captive and poet lover 
of Windsor, who was taken by a Cley ship, and brought in 
round Blakeney Point up the outer channel where the 
redshanks now nest, and the sea-robin has his house in the 
old smack, the last of all the ships of Cley. 

The two or three brigs owned at Blakeney, next door, so 
to say, for the creeks almost join, good little wooden 
craft as they are, seem almost to belong to some distant 
non-competitive age, as they sail up through the lavender 
marshes, or lie loading under tall trees, in which the 
rooks are cawing and building, while the farm horses bring 
down loads of barley, which are shot from the waggons into 
the hold. Beyond the quay are little sea-gardens, cut square 
from the marsh, and filled with clear salt water. In these the 
mussels are laid to fatten and grow until fit to ship to 
London, with the cockles from Stiffkey further down the 
marshes, with whose cockle-gatherers, mussel-growers, and 
gunners those of Blakeney maintain a friendly rivalry. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——y——— 
THE JURISDICTION OF THE ARCHBISHOPS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I agree with your correspondent “Templar,” in the 
Spectator of April 29th, that it is seldom desirable to discuss 
a legal question, such as the jurisdiction of the Archbishops, 
in the columns of a journal. More especially is this the case 
at the present moment when the hearing before the Arch- 
bishops is so soon to take place. But in view of the import- 
ance of the subject, you will, perhaps, kindly allow me shortly 
to reply to your correspondent’s letter. ‘‘ Templar” appears 
to have entirely misconceived the purport of the judgment of 
the Privy Council to which he refers, if, as I believe, he is 
referring to the case of “ Martin v. Maconochie” mentioned in 
my letter in your number of April 29th. In that case, as I 
have pointed out, the Judicial Committee left entirely 
untouched the interpretation which the Arches Court had 
placed upon the directions in the preface to the Prayer-book. 
The rest of your correspondent’s letter seems to me, with sub 
mission, to be beside the mark, The words “so that the 
same be not contrary to anything contained in this book” are 
dealt with by Sir R. Phiilimore in the judgment referred to. 
It is to be observed that they do not in terms refer to 
the Archbishop at all, and whatever they may mean, 
they cannot interfere with the contention that if the 
Bishop be in doubt concerning “the manner how to under- 
stand, do, and execute the things contained in” the Prayer- 
book, the Archbishop is, by the directions in the preface, 
constituted the Tribunal, and the sole Tribunal, “for the 
resolution” of that doubt. Further, no one disputes “the 
supremacy” (to use “Templar’s” words) of the “Court of 
Interpretation.” But the question at issue is, What is the 
Court of Interpretation? Has, or has not, this function of 
interpretation been conferred on the Archbishop in the par- 
ticular cases within the purview of the preface to the Prayer- 
book? Ido not reply to your correspondent’s remarks on the 
case before the Appeal Court mentioned in my first letter. 
The judgment speaks for itself. At the present time, it is 
well known that many of the High Church clergy are dissatis- 
fied with the existing state of unrest, and are anxiously looking 
for a Tribunal to which they can conscientiously submit ; and 
[ believe that if it should be found, as suggested in your 
leading article of April 8th, that such a Tribunal already exists 
in the so-called “ Court” of the Archbishops, its decisions will 
be generally obeyed, and a great step will have been taken 
towards restoring peace to the Church.—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. N. L. 

[We agree with the general sense of our correspondent’s 
remarks. We believe that the Archbishops were in the last 
resort meant to determine disputed points of Ritual. If they 
are only bold enough to act, and the clergy have loyalty 
enough to obey, we may see peace and order restored to the 
Chureh without any new legislation —Ep. Spectator] 





QUAILS IN EGYPT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The following Report, addressed to Lord Cromer by Mr. 
Caillard, the Director of Customs, has reference to the com- 
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plaint made by France and some other European countries 
that the decrease of quails in Europe is due to over-catching 
in Egypt on the spring migration. The facts turn out to be 
exactly the reverse, for none are caught in Egypt till their 
return from Europe in the autumn, whereas on many of the 
European coasts of the Mediterranean the quails are caught 
as soon as they arrive in spring. Mr. Caillard adds, in another 
letter, that the average numbers exported from Egypt in six 
years, 1891-96, was 1,100,000, and the number for 1898, 
1,183,308, though in 1897 there was a temporary rise to 
2,072,000. This may have been due to favourable winds or 
weather. The nets are set up in September and October, and 
there is no destruction of breeding quails whatever. I think 
that this is a characteristic instance of the thorough and com- 
prehensive character of the present British administration of 
Egypt to which attention was so justly called in your recent 
leading article-—I am, Sir, &c., C. J. Cornisn. 


“The average number of quail exported annually from Dgypt 
during the last five years, 1892-1896, was 1,100,000. In 1896 the 
total was 1,231,489, viz. : 


To France ae one see ose 1,041,744 
ToEngland ... wee = eee 155.245 
To Italy aS aa sae 24,500 


The quail sent in the first instance to Marseilles are either kept for 
consumption in France or are forwarded thence by the Marseilles 
agents to England, Switzerland, and Belgium. No birds are sent 
in transit through Germany or Switzerland for England. <A few 
are sent direct by sea, via@ Gibraltar, but the long sea route is 
not a favourite one, as the birds, which are generally stowed in 
large cages on deck, are liable to be destroyed by the heavy seas. 
1 am informed that the loss in transit by sea to Marseilles is about 
30 to 40 per cent., and that a further loss of 10 to 20 per cent. 
is incurred in the transit by land to the ultimate destination. 
The cases used as cages are divided into five or six ‘flats,’ 
and are wired on one side with little galleries for drinking 
and feeding troughs, running along the front of each ‘flat.’ 
Arrangements are made with the quartermaster or some other 
person on board to fill the troughs with food or water each day, and 
on land some one connected with the railway is supposed to look 
after the birds ; there can be no doubt, however, that the mortality 
among them is due in great part to want of food and drink. The 
exportation of quail takes place chiefly in the months of September 
and October and March and April. The injury supposed to be done 
to agriculture and ‘forestry’ in Egypt by snaring quail for export 
must be very slight. Asa rule, the birds feed on the cereals, and 
have to be driven from the fields, and their utility as feeders on 
insects, if they do feed on insects must be very small, as the season 
in which they visit the country is not, I think, one in which the 
depredations of insects are much feared. Their passage through the 
country is generally too rapid for any benefit to be derived from it 
from the point of view of fertilisation, as in the case of pigeons. 

“ As regards the number of birds exported, this must bear but a 
very small proportion to the number passing through the country 
in both directions, or even to the number killed in the country by 
the native and foreign sportsmen. It appears probable that the 
number that leaves Egypt in the spring is quite as great, if not 
greater than the number which arrived in the preceding autumn, in 
which case no harm can ensue as regards the agriculture or forestry 
of any European country. As regards the fixation of a ‘close 
time,’ it would appear to be difficult to fix a period applicable in 
Egypt or the Soudan corresponding with that adopted in Germany 
or Switzerland. (Signed) A. CAILLARD. 


April 15th.” 





THE LAPIDARY STYLE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—You quote in the Spectator of April 29th the English 
version of Landor’s epitaph on Lady Blessington as a type of 
“the lapidary style.” Is not the English inscription which he 
composed for a statue of Cromwell even nearer the mark? If 
so, it may have a particular interest just now :— 
“ Oliver Cromwell, 
A good son, a good husband, a good father, 
A good citizen, a good ruler, 
Both in war and peace, 
Was born in this town. 
To know his public acts, 
Open the History of England 
Where it exhibits in few pages 
(Alas! too few) 
The title of Commonwealth.” 
Landor himself maintained that the best inscription ever 
written, either in Latin or any other language, was Shen- 
stone’s, in memory of his cousin, Mary Dolman, who died of 
smallpox. Of the concluding lines—“ Heu quanto minus est 
cum reliquis versari, quam tui meminisse”"—Landor said :-— 
“When will any man write anything worth. this again? It 
never comes into my mind but it takes entire possession of 





my heart, and I am as incapable of reading for an hour after, 
as if I had just left Hamlet or Othello."—I am, Sir, &e., * 


8. W, 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

Sir,—Your interesting article in the Spectator of April 29th 
under the above heading suggests to me that you might like 
to print the following inscription, written by Isaac Walton 
which appears on his wife's memorial tablet in Worcester 
Cathedral,—she was the sister of Bishop Ken:—* Here 
lyeth buryed soe much as could dye of Anne, the wife of 
Isaae Walton, who was a woman of remarkable prudence and 
of the Primitive Piety, her great and general knowledge 
being adorned with such true Humility, and blest with soe 
much Christian Meekness as made her worthy of a more 
memorable Monument. She dyed (Alas! that she js dead) 
the 17th of April, 1662: aged 52. Study to be like her”— 
Tam, Sir, &e., 


College, Worcester, May 2nd. T. Te1GNMoUTH-SHorg, 





RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 
(To THR EDITOR OF THE “SpEcTaTOR.”] 
Sir,—In your article in the Spectator of April 29th on 
“Russia and ingland” you very properly suggest that the 
best way to bring about a better understanding is to conclude 
a suitable commercial treaty. As you may soon write again 
on this subject, it would be interesting to hear your opinion on 
one of the most disastrous obstacles to free business inter- 
course with Russia, apart from tariffs and the other numerous 
legal hindrances ; I refer to what is practically an absence of 
legal remedy for enforcing contracts. In concluding a bargain 
in most other countries a business man feels secure in knowing 
that as a last resource the law of the land will protect him 
against an unscrupulous trader, but in Russia this is not so, 
Nominally, you can, of course, invoke the protection of the 
Russian laws, but if you are guided by experience of those 
who trade with Russia, or English traders resident in Russia, 
you will do nothing of the kind ; you will pocket the loss and 
decide that doing business in Russia is a matter of confidence 
purely, and that solvency on the part of a Russian trader does 
not at all secure you from loss. There are in Russia many 
firms with whom one may deal with perfect confidence, but so 
long as doing business in Russia remains a matter of confidence 
only, English merchants cannot trade as freely there as they 
are doing in other countries. I should like to sign my name, 
but as you may possibly wish to publish this, and as Lam 
still doing business with Russia, you will perhaps excuse me 
if I only enclose my card.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Export MERCHANT, 





THE UNREST IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—The article in the Spectator of April 29th under above 
title, though summing up admirably the dangers of the present 
situation in South Africa, contains what I believe to be a very 
common error. The writer, like many other writers on South 
African topics, seems to take it for granted that any attempt 
on the part of the Imperial Government to coerce the Trans- 
vaal would mean a racial war between British and Dutch. 
Now, it is perfectly true that the majority of Cape Dutchmen 
do not wish for a war between Great Britain and the Trans- 
vaal ; but to suppose that a perfectly contented, well-governed 
people, with absolutely nothing to gain, would run the risk of 
being treated as rebels and outlaws in order to maintain the 
present Transvaal Government, is surely the height of absurdity. 
It 1s true that Dutchmen in Cape Colony, especially in the 
remote country districts, have a sentimental regard for their 
kinsmen across the Vaal River, but this feeling has for years 
been strained by the suicidal policy of President Kruger, who 
apparently has done his utmost to destroy it altogether. The 
Cape Dutchman who goes to the Transvaal becomes an Out- 
lander, and derives no benefit from his kinship. It is searcely 
five years since the farmers of the Colony were threatened 
with ruin by the closing of the Vaal Drifts against their 
produce, and so strong was the feeling then against the Trans- 
vaal, that the Cape Government itself entreated Mr. Chamber- 
lain to launch his ultimatum, and agreed to pay half the 
expenses of the possible war. Even after the Jameson Raid, 
when racial fecling was at its highest, I have heard Cape 
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Dutchmen laugh to scorn the idea of fighting against the 


the British on behalf of the Transvaal. Such a course was 
ssible in 1881 ; it is quite out of the question in 1899. No 
doubt the Bond majority in the Cape Parliament make 
matters more difficult for the home Government; but once 
convince the Dutch in South Africa that the British nation 
js resolved at all costs to put an end to the present state of 
affairs, and difficulties will vanish like magic. The problem, 
of course, is how to convince them that at the last moment 
we shall not give way as in 1831.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. J. HatLry 
(late of Krugersdorp, 8.A.R.) 
26 Bruce Road, Willesden, N.W., April 29th. 








POETRY. 
—_@®—_— 
LOST VISION. 

True is the saying, that In common lives 
There dies a poet and the man survives. 
In some he dies hard, and, before he dies, 
Keeps in the half-extinguished spirit-eyes 
Just sight enough to know he cannot see : 
And so the poet that still breathes in me 
And strives his fitful essence to prolong 
Once to the joy departing made this song. 


In the forest, among the ruddy pine trunks, 
Where the russet footing mufiles every tread, 

Alleys tempt, and through the ranged assembly 
Down never-ending vistas I am led. 


My love has her dwelling in the forest, 
I can feel her as I walk among the pines ; 
All the avenues of the wood lead to her 
And my heart runs to her leaping down the lines. 


All about her is a magic circle ; 

I can speak with her, can touch her, take her hand ; 
But she smiles, her eyes are kind and tranquil, 

And a world divides me from her where I stand. 


All the forest-land is haunted with her presence, 
In the rustle of the bracken I can hear, 

I can hear her in the swaying tree-tops ; 
In the dappled dance of shadow she is near. 


For her sake I love the columned forest 

Where the ways for ever meet, for ever part ; 
But I dread that I have lost my way for ever 

To the green and sunny glade that is her heart. 


Ah but, love, some day and for a moment 
Break the circle ; in the sunshine let me lie, 
See again the eyes divinely altered, 
Let me see you once again before I die. 





ART. 
~~ 

THE ACADEMY,—TI. 
Tue good pictures at the Academy produce about as much 
effect as would the playing of M. Paderewski supposing his 
piano to have been placed inside a hollow square of brass 
bands all playing different music-hall songs in different keys. 
This is always more or less the case, but in the present exhi- 
bition the Academicians have outdone themselves in the pro- 
duction of cacophony. The official defence, of course, is that 
to cope with the vast mass of pictures sent in is beyond mortal 
power, and that the attempt to do so reduces the hanging 
committee to the verge of physical and mental collapse. ‘This 
is no doubt true, but at the same time it is impossible to 
feel the slightest sympathy with these self -constituted 
martyrs. If the labour of selecting and hanging isso ciushing; 
it can be lightened by a stroke of the pen. If instead of eight 
pictures, only one were allowed to be sent in, a vast reduction 
in the twelve or fourteen thousand pictures now submitted 
Would be automatically effected. It is notorious among 
artists without friends at court that the bulk of the works are 
hung more by chance than by merit,—as, indeed, must be the 
case when the numbers are so great. Accordingly the fact 
tuat eight chances are better than one is a recoznised factor 








in preparing pictures for the Academy. It is quite evident that 
this year is artistically a lean one. Why, then, fill out the 
usual eleven rooms with oil paintings of inferior artistic value ? 


‘But is there nothing worth looking at?’ the weary reader 
will ask, sick of the yearly torrent of too well merited 
abuse. To begin with, Mr. Sargent has, as usual, some 
splendid portraits. Three of these may be taken as in- 
stances of the different application of bravura. In JVs. C. 
Hunter (No. 18) we are attracted merely by the bravura for 
its own sake. Here the painter has interested us in his 
magnificent handicraft and power of seeing his sitter in an 
individual way, but we are left quite cold. In Lady Faudell- 
Phillips (No. 444) bravura is used with the power of 
a satire of Pope. Hard, merciless wit, without carica- 
ture, is the general impression produced by this picture. 
The power wielded by the painter of this portrait 
has something terrible about it. In Iss Octavia Hill 
(No. 122) bravura is employed for quite another purpose ; 
here the painter’s magic reveals a face illuminated by an 
expression of graciousness which only the painter’s art can 
arrest and fix. One cannot but pity the numbers of people 
who in their search for what they call “honest work” 
will overlook this picture to fix on some tiresome accumu- 
lation of petty details miscalled ‘ finish.” How many 
people, too, who pass by this picture during the summer 
will realise the greatness of the intellectual concentration 
required to paint the sleeve on the right of the canvas? 
Compared with this concentration, how small and mindless 
is the labour of proclaiming, or rather bellowing forth, 
the small facts which endear so many pictures to the average 
man. This beautiful portrait of a woman by Mr. Sargent, so 
full of dignity, makes one regret very deeply that no portrait 
of the Queen has come from his brush. So great an historical 
figure should have been painted by Millais and Watts. It is 
too late for the former. Is it too late to tell the dreary 
and conventional Angeli to remain in Vienna, and instead 
summon Mr. Watts and Mr. Sargent to Windsor? Then 
we should have worthy portraits, alike true interpreta- 
tions of character and great works of art. 

Perhaps the most poetical landscape to be found this year 
is Mr. Lionel Smythe’s 7’he Farmer's Last Harvest (No. 976). 
This work has the right to be called a picture. It is not an 
assemblage of objects, but one definite impression. Even 
after a hasty look a’ distinct sensation is received, showing 
that the artist knew when he set out to paint what he 
meant to say, and was not led hither and thither by passing 
thoughts as he went along. The whole drama of the picture 
is in the sky ; cloud piled on cloud tower over the sea with that 
mysterious gleaming white that only cumulous clouds can 


show. Between this sky and the stubble-field passes a funeral 
procession. This incident was not needed, and adds nothing 


to the work. One of the qualities which charm the eye in this 
pale, solemn picture is the sense of space, perhaps felt more 
here than in any other landscape in the exhibition. 

Mr. Tuke returns to his favourite theme of bathers, and as 
long as he gives us such pure and beautiful colour as in Zhe 
Diver (No. 385) there is no ground for wishing for a change, 
In speaking of the work of this artist at the New Gallery 
objection was taken to Cupid for being a real, and not an 
ideal, figure. As to The Dives there is no such objection. In 
this work the refined naturalism is entirely in place. The 
whole group of bathers is full of spirit and life, and the 
flashing sunlight and gleaming water aceord perfectly with 
the youthful energy enjoying the freedom of two elements. 
The beauty that comes of movement of the body has been 
admirably interpreted by Mr. Clausen in Going to Work 
(No. 39), which is one of the most charming of field idylls 
that this painter has given us of late. In perfect harmony 
with the beauty of movement of the figure is the fleeting 
light and colour over the background of mowing grass. The 
perfect naturalness of the picture is such that, till a careful 
examination is made, one does not realise how skilfully all the 
parts of the composition are united. Much of the feeling of 
action in the young mower, as he walks along, depends on the 
line of his shouldered scythe running parallel to the high 
horizon. 

Another picture, though of a totally different kind, pro- 
ducing the impression of definiteness is A Coombe in the 
Cotswolds (No. 296), by Mr. Altred Faust. Here one is glad to 
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find that the impression is individual, and calls up no memory 
of Corot, as does this artist’s picture in the New Gallery. The 
subject is a simple one and the light a sunny summer’s day, 
but the artist has painted an idyll. The elms are finely 
grouped across the canvas, and the sunlit hillside seen through 
them has a bold sweep as it slopes down to the stream and 
the cottage. There isa fine masculine vigour throughout the 
picture which is well suited to the subject,—great trees and 
massed light and shade. The right balance has been kept 
between naturalism and style ; neither dominate. To realise how 
much of this latter quality is present one has only to imagine 
the material out of which this picture is made used by one of 
the photographic landscape painters. How insignificant and 
tiresome would be the result. In the first room one is glad to 
welcome M. Fritz Thaulow, whose picture, Smoke (No.9), shows 
a wonderfully decorative aspect of manufacturing chimneys. 
It is characteristic that this most brilliant artist should have 
achieved a great reputation before these walls allowed them- 
selves to be honoured with his work. 


The accusation has often been made that the Academy 
welcomes equally pictures which are real art and those which 
have no claim at all to be considered seriously. In this 
latter class are included the mere naturalistic transcripts of 
facts, the illustration of trivial incidents, and the appeal to 
sentiments wholly unconnected with, and outside, the figura- 
tive arts. The following names are taken from a list made 
by the present writer of a few of the bad pictures hung in pro- 
minent places. To say that some of them, since they are by 
Academicians and Associates, were inevitable does not affect 
the matter, but perhaps explains how the lump has been 
leavened. Let any unprejudiced and competent person look 
at the pictures in this list, and the present writer feels sure 
that he will acknowledge that the Academy is not a classical 
concert, but a variety entertainment arranged to suit 
the largest and least artistic audience:—Lessons of Love 
(No. 128), Guy, Son of A. Prioleau, Esq. (No. 45), The Way to 
the Farm (No. 72), Reverie (No. 176), Miss Shee (No. 311), 
Nune Dimittis (No. 402), A Real Good Story (No. 630), G. 
Marshall, Esq. (No. 170), Trailing Tracks of Glory (No. 67), 
and Why Hesitate ? (No. 672). H. §. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 
SAIN T-SIMON.* 

Satnt-Srmon is the greatest writer of memoirs that the 
world has seen ; as a historian he justly takes his place beside 
Thucydides and Tacitus. It has long been the fashion to call 
him a gossip, because he wrote of what he saw and heard, but 
he knew neither the gossip’s humour nor the gossip’s frivolity. 
From beginning to end his masterpiece is composed in a 
dignified, palatial style. He was a courtier writing in court- 
liest fashion of the passions and intrigues, which he alone 
perfectly understood; and if these passions and intrigues 
appear trivial to us, that is because we miss Saint-Simon’s 
point of view, because our own life affords us nothing 
wherewith we may compare the unique experience of this 
punctilious giant, to whom precedence was sacred, and rank a 
pious inheritance. 

Not that Saint-Simon neglects the weightier duties of the 
historian. The campaigns of the Army are set forth in his 
pages with scrupulous exactitude ; the political situation is 
always sketched with a discerning hand. Such a crisis as 
that which disturbed France at the death of Louis XIV., 
when the Duc d’Orléans opposed the bastards and the Royal 
will was revoked, is set forth with incomparable intelligence and 
lucidity. But, none the less, it was the Court which engrossed 
Saint-Simon’s keenest energy. He could not have lived without 
a Court any more than a musician can live without an ear. 
Moreover, the Court of the Great King dominated the opinion 
and policy of France. Victory was of no importance, diplo- 
macy was indifferent, so long as Louis XIV. kept his own life 
and the life of his servants at a severe level of pomp and 
splendour. The courtly ambition, maybe, seems trifling, 
when they are dead whom it impelled, for it cannot 
be expressed in any definite result. But when the majesty 
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of the King was still a terror, it mattered infinitel 
to whom he addressed his casual pleasantry, and who soot 
permitted to hold his candle. As for Saint-Simon, he was 
more Royalist than his master. He would rather perish 
than connive at an infringement of the laws which governed the 
Court. So sedulously did he worship his ideal that Louis 
himself complained that he was over-zealous in his respect for 
rank. He, at any rate, would never have admitted the 
bastards to an equality with the Princes of the blood, while 
his lifelong hatred of the Due du Maine (that “man of mud,” 
he calls him) and his friends was the sincere expression of 
noble dignity. Moreover, if Saint-Simon, as in duty bound 
reverenced the King, he reverenced yet more highly his own 
order. His opposition to M. de Luxemburg was the first and 
the most characteristic step he took in public life, and never 
until the end would he quietly allow the smallest onslaught 
upon the grandeur of the Dukes. 


But he was no mere courtier; he was an upright and 
honourable gentleman. His long career was never smirched 
by a lack of tact ; it was never sullied by a deeper stain. In 
the private relations of life he was above reproach, 
and while he chronicled the indiscretions of hundreds, 
he remained himself a very pattern of virtue. Again, 
in writing his Afemozrs he flattered no spite, he served no 
mean and paltry spirit. His one ambition was truth, and how 
bravely he realised that ambition his work remains to prove. 
It is characteristic of his honesty that he does not claim to be 
impartial. “The Stoic,” he says, “is a noble, grand chimera. 
I do not, therefore, pique myself on my impartiality. I should 
do so in vain.” Yet of all men who ever lived and wrote he is 
the most gloriously impartial. He is moved by prejudice, he 
is driven by admiration, yet he always tells you his predilection; 
and even when he has thrown his affection into one scale, he 
attempts to equalise the balance by weighting the other with 
his conspicuous honesty. Above all, he is a man of genius, 
not sympathetic, for he is too great for sympathy ; but supreme 
in intelligence, supreme in judgment. The whole panorama 
of Europe passed before him, and while his description is 
always brilliant, his opinion is seldom false. Being a man, he 
has his limitations ; for him the world outside had no exist- 
ence. Fine clothes, splendid furniture, the costly trappings 
of the Court, did not entertain him, so that his pictures are 
without background and without atmosphere. But, said he, 
nothing is so interesting as the mind of man, and into the 
mind of man he looked as an astronomer gazes at the stars. 
And what a material was his! What a gallery of portraits he 
composed ! First there was the King, a Monarch who had no 
quality to recommend him save grandeur,—the rarest quality 
ofall. Thenthere was Madame de Maintenon,—“ Her Solidity,” 
as Louis called her, the old witch, as Saint-Simon describes 
her in a surer phrase, a woman without heart, without loyalty, 
with no affection save an interested affection for the bastards 
of others. Then the strange world of Princes, legitimate and 
illegitimate, in which figured Monsieur and Monseigneur, the 
Due de Burgogne and his amiable wife. Had the Dauphin 
lived, indeed, Saint-Simon no doubt would have turned to 
polities, and perhaps we never should have known the famous 
Memoirs. But poison, subtly administered, destroyed both the 
Dauphin and his wife, and though the discreet historian does no 
more than hint and surmise, he leaves upon the mind a clear 
impression that the ancient methods of Italian intrigue were not 
unknown in the France of the eighteenth century. 


And amid all the intrigues of the Court there are hali a 
dozen dramas which emerge from the dull grey of punctilio. 
For true pathos it is hard to parallel the passage wherein 
Louis XIV., the proudest and most majestic tyrant in Europe, 
asks from the Princes of the blood consideration for his 
bastards. And Saint-Simon does not spoil the story in 
the telling. Nor does he fall below the lofty occasion, 
when, after the King’s death, he describes the events 
which established the Due d’Orléans as Regent of France. 
But this was his single opportunity to prove that he, too, was a 
man of action; and throughout the crisis he displayed at once 
the talent of the artist, and the rancour of the patriot. But 
admirably as these scenes aredrawn, it 1s rather in character than 
in episode that Saint-Simon displays his real genius. Not even 
Tacitus himself knew so well how to set upon paper the 
qualities of good or evil, which distinguished his personages ; 
and Saint-Simon had good fortune in this matter as well as 
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genius. Nor does he falter in a single instance. 
Fénelon and Rancé are masterpieces of appreciation ; his 
Harlay is a superb example of invective ; and he has touched 
Law with a humorous sympathy which convinces us that that 
emperor of finance was something better than a greedy man 
with a taste for intrigue. To Saint-Simon’s eye, indeed, Law 
appeared a large-minded fanatic, and the writer overlooks the 
banker’s humble birth in admiration of his talent and tem- 
perament. But open the book where you will, and there is a 
brilliant, vivid, and true portrait etched upon the page. 


To attempt a translation of Saint-Simon is the most heroic 
enterprise which a literary brain could conceive, and 
Miss Katharine Prescott Wormeley has acquitted herself 
most honourably. We confess that we do not see the 
necessity of a translation; but, granted the necessity, we 
confess also that the task has been excellently performed. 
The book, moreover, is illustrated by a set of authentic and 
interesting portraits, for which our thanks are due to 
translator and publishers alike. But, for all our gratitude 
to Miss Wormeley, we have one or two quarrels with her 
enterprise. In the first place, it is hardly fair to term this 
version of a mere fragment “the Memoirs translated and 
abridged.” After all, it is but a selection of passages, 
and though the selection is made with some taste, 
it gives a positively wrong impression of Saint-Simon’s 
scope and diversity. But the translator is guilty of a 
still worse sin. In a prefatory note she declares boldly 
and openly that Saint-Simon’s style has no literary 
quality. Had she said that Thucydides has no literary 
quality, we should have not been more woefully aghast. 
Now, Saint-Simon himself was keenly conscious of his own 
defects. He knew that he was not academic; he knew 
that he used too many words, and that he could not resist the 
juxtaposition of synonyms. But this very consciousness 
proves that he also recognised the strength of his lan- 
guage. And, indeed, his power over the French tongue 
is unique and unrivalled. For him the rules of the 
eighteenth century had no meaning; but in revenge he made 
his language a more powerful instrument than it has ever 
seemed before. He employed it with something of the full- 
ness and variety which the great Elizabethans imposed 
upon English. The style was licentious, perhaps, but how 
supple, diverse, colloquial, stately, and expressive! Com- 
pare a page of La Bruyére, for instance, with a page of 
Saint-Simon, and you will recognise Saint-Simon’s magnificent 
gift of invention. That this great master of prose was not an 
influence was inevitable. His work was buried for many 
years deep in the archives, and when it first made its appear- 
ance the world was not in the mood to accept so masterful a 
style. But taste has changed, and Saint-Simon is likely to 
have a more potent effect upon the best French of to- 
day than Voltaire, or even Hugo. At any rate, he has 
pictured a whole period for us with a truth and vividness 
which no other writer has ever rivalled, and he has displayed 
for our delight a vast gallery of portraits unmatched in the 
literature of the world. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD.* 


It would have been more satisfactory if this very singular 
book had come into the world accompanied by some sort of 
definition of the class of work it is supposed by its author to 
belong to. But as no indication is given, we are compelled 
to decide the question for ourselves upon internal evidence. 
And internal evidence suggests that we should take it asa 
piece of genuine—though not necessarily veracious—auto- 
biography. But take it whatever way we will—whether as 
dubious biography or crude fiction of the realistic type—we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it a preposterous and un- 
justifiable performance. In the first place, the title is a 
misnomer. An Autobiography of a Child means in fiction an 
imaginary history of a child’s life written as a child might 
write it at the age of the hero or heroine of the events 
recorded in the book. And in biography it means a child’s 
true history written by itself in childhood. This book is 
neither of these things, and does not profess to be either of 
them: it is merely a slipshod memoir, written by a middle- 
aged woman, of the real or imagined experiences of her own 
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remote childhood. Supposing all that the writer tells us to be 
true, we grant that these experiences were extraordinary 
enough to almost justify their publication; though we 
should still have to find fault with the taste of the woman 
who could deliberately sit down in middle life to tell 
in print such discreditable tales of her own mother, and 
to dress up her record of family scenes in the sensational 
style that appeals to the largest public of the day. If the 
object of the writer was to save other children from similar 
ill-usage to that which her heroine suffered, she should have 
told her story simply and seriously, given vouchers for its state- 
ments, and dedicated her publication to the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. But she gives no vouchers, 
and apparently has no object in view but that of making 
amusing copy out of her memories. For every now and then 
she throws into the gruesome narrative a remark or two of 
light and cynical character, calculated to convince the reader 
that after all a violent mother and an indecent convent 
education do not prevent a child from getting a great deal of 
fun out of life, and that when it is all past and over one may 
look back upon it chiefly as amusing experience. The book is 
anonymous. And not only is the author’s name suppressed, 
but, with one odd exception, all the names of the people who 
come into the story are left out. Weare told that an Irish 
boy who was the precocious lover of the seven-year-old heroine 
gTew up to be no less notable a person than Mr. O'Donovan 
Rossa. And this name and the coincidence of the outbreak of 
the Franco-German War with the time of Angela’s departure 
from her convent-school at twelve years old, are the data by 
which thebook may be givenadefinite placein time. “ Lysterby” 
is a name we do not find in any gazetteer, but allusions to the 
historical and political associations of the neighbouring towns 
suggest that the place intended should be looked for on the 
map of England somewhere near Warwick, Leamington, 
Coventry, and Nuneaton. No doubt a good many readers will 
be able at once to identify Angela and her parents, as well as the 
pretty place where the convent-school was situated. For the 
family, if they ever existed at all, must have been people in a 
good social position, and their habits and characters were so 
extraordinary that their portraits cannot fail to be recognised. 
The mother, who in more senses than one may be called the 
most striking figure of the book, was a Scotchwoman ; very 
beautiful, with yellow hair, blue, unsmiling eyes which froze 
the heroine’s soul whenever she met their glance, and white 
sculpturesque hands continually occupied in seizing, clutching, 
banging, and generally maltreating her children. She was 
very learned also, and very courageous, had exquisite taste and 
success in dress, and a most admirable gift of perfect truthful- 
ness. Nobody in her family told lies; lying was, indeed, a 
thing inconceivable among them. It is almost a relief, how- 
ever, to learn from a good deal that happens in the book that 
the children could act lies if they did not tell them, and that 
they did not scruple to deceive their mother when necessary. 
The antipathy with which this beautiful virago inspired 
Angela in childhood, and the way in which the antipathy died 
out in later life, are among the mysteries that “seem strange” 
to the writer. For our part, granted the banging habits— 

which in their grotesque irrelevance remind us of nothing so 
much as the traditional ways of Punch in the show with his 
wife and baby—granted these habits, we have no difficulty in 
understanding the antipathy. We are only puzzled how to 
reconcile the writing of the book with the view of the mother 
that came to the author in middle life. But upon this matter 
we must allow her to tel! her own story :— 

“T recall this feeling [the early antipathy] as part of my child- 

hood’s sufferings, and I wonder that the woman who inspired it 
should, in middle life, appear to me a woman of large and liberal 
and generous character, whose foibles and whose rough temper in 
perspective have acquired rather a humorous than an antipathetic 
aspect. But children, but girls are not humourists, and they take life 
and their elders with a lamentable gravity.” 
The book shows the mother liberal chiefly in blows, and these, 
it is particularly explained, she never administered in punish- 
ment, but only out of resentment against the children for being 
alive, and sometimes, in the case of Angela, out of jealousy. 
If a visitor showed kindness to the child, the mother would 
snatch her away and bang her head on the floor. Once a foot- 
man interfered, and immediately gave warning in order that 
he might speak his mind with a clear conscience. Once a 
young lady in a silk gown saved her, but the young lady never 
came to the house again. This ogress had— 
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“A troop of pretty, engaging children, mostly girls, only one of 

wh m she was ever known to kiss or caress, and to the others she 
Ww 3 worse than the traditional stepmother in fairy-tales. It was 
on vy afterwards I learned that these proud creatures I, in my abject 
sol tude, hated and envied, lived in the same deadly fear of her with 
which her cold blue eyes and thin cruel lips inspired me.” 
All these girls were beautiful, and Angela was beautiful too. 
There was a town house in Dublin where the mother and the 
children lived with a very nice stepfather, whose place in the 
family it is not easy to ascertain. One is at first inclined to 
think that he was the father of all the children except Angela, 
but that isa theory that will not work, for one finds out by 
degrees that a great many of the “ proud creatures” were her 
elders, and tormented her as only older and stronger children 
could. And, again, some were younger, and one of the 
younger ones, a little vixen of five years old, was told by the 
mother that she was “a queen and Angela her slave,” with 
results of mutual antagonism that led to pitched battle, in 
which the slave knocked the queen down and left her lying 
low, “with an ugly red stain on her white cheek.” After this 
disaster arrangements were made for the removal of Angela to 
a convent-school at “ Lysterby,” where new persecutions 
awaited her. Looking back upon the time of this transporta- 
tion, the author is puzzled to account for the sudden trans- 
formation of her nature :— 

“The start in Lysterby ends my patient martyrdom. Here I 

became the active and abominable little fiend unkindness and ill- 
management made of one of the gentlest and most sensitive natures. 
The farther I travelled the road to childhood the more settled 
became my conviction that grown-up humanity, which I gradually 
bezan to loath more than even I once had feared, was my general 
implacable enemy. I might have grown sly and slavish in this 
conviction ; but I am glad to say that I took the opposite course. I 
may be said to have planted myself against a moral wall and 
proudly defied all the authorities of Church and State ‘ to come on,’ 
hitting in blind recklessness out at every one, quite indifferent to 
blow and defeat. Little Angela of Kildare and Dublin, over whose 
sorrows I have invited the sympathetic reader to weep, was a pallid 
and pathetic figure. But Angela of Lysterby held her own,—more 
even than her own, for she fought for others as well as for herself, 
and gave back (with a great deal more trouble at least) as much 
pain and affliction as she endured.” 
Truly, as the writer observes in her first chapter, “ memory is 
ga random vagabond and plays queer tricks.” The author’s 
memory appears at this point to have played her a great many 
queer tricks. She must have forgotten that in describing the 
scene between herself and her five-year-old sister, she said: 
“T was a proud, fierce little devil.” She must also have for- 
gotten how much spirit she showed in her attempt at running 
away from the town house in Dublin, and how very pleasant 
she found all the grown-up policemen who came to her rescue. 
It was not the grown-up world that Angela most dreaded at 
home. But upon her own showing, that bevy of proud sisters, 
whom she describes so well that for once we are inclined to 
take her report without a grain of salt, 

fs even ae ae ae were not kinder to me than my mother. I was an 
alien to them, and I loved strangers. They could not understand a 
sensitiveness naturally morbid, and nurtured upon affection. It was 
impossible that they could escape the coarsening influence of my 
mother’s extraordinary treatment and neglect of them. Left to 
grow up without love or moral training, cutfed and scolded, allowed 
illimitable liberty from dawn to dark, they were more like boys 
than girls. They never kissed one another, or any one else. They 
were straightforward, honest, rather barbarous in their indifference 
to sentiment, deeply attached to each other under a mocking 
manner, vital, and surprisingly vivid and individual for children. 
‘There was not a particle of vanity or love of dress amongst the lot, 
though beauty was their common heritage. Their fault was that 
they never considered the sensibilities of a less breezy nature ; that 
they were rough, unkind, for the fun of the thing, and could never 
uuderstand the suffering they inflicted upon me.” 

Girls like this are just what one expects to find in the house 
of the mother Angela describes and the cheery Irish step- 
father who was so good-natured and pleasant and saved 
even Angela many a beating. What a sensitive boy suffers 
trom his comrades at school, a sensitive girl has to endure at 
home, where the tone is given by a majority of elder sisters of 
this robust, unsoftened mettle. But Angela lived only part 
of her time at home before she was sent to school. Her 
mother hated her and put her out to nurse in the country, 
where she was perfectly happy with the kindest of peasant 
foster-parents. She had also a mad grandfather, whom 
she found a charming and sympathetic companion. And 


even at the convent-school, though there was one terrible nun, 
called “ Sister Esmeralda,” who persecuted her, and a brawny 
Jay-sister who beat her cruelly ; yet it was the evidence, true 
or false, of the “mean little cad” Prank, that got her into 
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trouble. And at Lysterby as elsewhere, many influential grown- 
up people were kind to her. Her stepfather came like a genial 
god with handsome face and golden beard, and had her out to 
spend the day at the ‘Craven Arms.’ Hampers of good things 
came from home at Christmas time, and were eaten in the 
dormitories with a freedom from restriction quite astonishing 
to parents acquainted with the rules of modern preparatory 
schools about the consumption of home contributions, Mother 
Aloysius is a most consoling figure, and the episode of the 
Bishop is calculated to fill with envy the average sensitive boy 
and girl who is unhappy at school. On the whole, reading 
between the lines, and making what allowance we can for the 
inconsistencies of the narrative, we arrive at the conclusion 
that Angela must have inherited a good deal of her mother’s 
rough temper, and somehow missed the robustness of character 
that was a saving grace in the sisters ; and that she only seemed 
to herself meek at home because she was habitually kept 
in order by tempers older than her own, though now and 
then when she came into collision with a younger child, she 
could show herself as “fierce a little devil” as any 
of the family. We gather also from many passages 
of rapid and fallacious psychology, in which the writer, 
arguing from her own temperament, arrives at some false 
generalisations about child nature in the mass, that she was 
hysterical, self-conscious, vain, and morbid in no common 
degree. And we are sorry to say that the style in which the 
book is written, and some of the matter it contains, lead us to 
fear that the middle-aged woman has not left all these traits 
of the child behind. The obvious insanity or semi-insanity of 
the mother [we accept the mother for the moment on the 
daughter’s showing] may be pleaded as an excuse for the bad 
taste of the daughter’s book, as it no doubt was the cause of 
much of the child’s misery. But people who turn Queen’s 
evidence must not expect their statements to pass unchallenged 
or their attitude to be spared criticism. And we could not 
conscientiously take leave of this preposterous volume without 
saying that there are some things in the chapter called 
“ A Princess of Legend” which are so disgusting that they 
ought to discredit any writer. Angela may, or may not, have 
been cruelly whipped by the nuns. She may, or not, have 
broken the statue and told lies. She may, or not, have been 
made to prepare for her first confession in a very injudicious 
manner. But nothing can excuse the coarseness with which 
the writer allows herself to make fun out of her own childish 
mispronunciations of words which no woman of decent feeling 
can bear to think of as coming from a child’s lips. Nor was 
there the slightest necessity for introducing into the Autolio- 
graphy of a Child the ugly story of Molly O'Connell. We do not 
deny that there are many lively scenes and amusing episodes 
in the book. Put these elements will not redeem it in the 
eyes of people of good taste and good sense. We have only 
to say in conclusion that we sincerely hope that it will not set 
the fashion fora whole series of similar productions by other 
writers carrying memories of violent mothers and stormy 
komes. The instinctive loyalty of children almost always 
keeps them silent about the scandals in their homes, in the 
years before they have come to discretion. And one of the 
best uses men and women can make of discretion, when they 
come to it, is to go on keeping the holy silence this anonymous 
writer has wantonly broken. 





A MOSLEM HISTORY.* 
A nisrory of the Saracens written bya Moslem is a decidedly 
interesting phenomenon. It does not in the least follow that 
it will be better than others written by Christians, but it is 
certainly worth while to study what a Mahommedan has to 
say upon the history of his own people, and in the present 
case there are several points in the writer's favour. Syed 
Ameer Ali has many notable qualifications for the task he set 
before him. ‘To the race, religion, and education of the born 
Eastern he joins much of the training and culture of the 
West. A London barrister and an Indian Judge, versed in 
the languages of Asia and of Europe, master of an English 
style which many Britons might envy, and extensively, if not 





« 4 Short History of the Saracens: being a Concise Account of the Rise and 
Decline of the Saracenic Power, and of the Economic, Social, ant Intellectual 
Development of the Arab Nation, from the Earliest Times to the Destruction of 
Bagdad and the Expulsion. of the Moors from Spain. By Ameer Ali, Syed, Man 
C.LE., Judge of the High Court of Judicature at Fort William, in Bengal. With 
Maps, Nlustrations, and Genealogical Tables. London : MacmHlan and Co 
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andes 
very critically, conversant with European as well as Oriental 


history and literature, the Syed appears to be marked out for 
the work he has just completed. His habit of mind is philo- 
sophical, and in his books on the life and teaching of Mahommed 
he has endeavoured to rationalise Islam and disencumber it of 
the superstitions and puerilities which the learned and the 
vulgar have combined to wrap about the original doctrine. In 
ethics, in his views on social questions, he has shown himself 
as enlightened as the best of us. Nevertheless, he claims 
to be a true Moslem ; with his eyes open he follows Mahommed 
in preference to Christ ; his Bible is the Koran, however he 
may interpret it ; and he displays a partisan spirit, somewhat 
alien to his character, whenever he touches upon the sins and 
iniquities of Christians. We may therefore take it that we 
have here the views of a real Moslem, albeit an exceptionally 
enlightened one, and this it is that makes the appearance of 
this history so interesting. 


Itis undoubtedly a remarkable performance for an Oriental. 
We do not recollect ever seeing a work from any modern 
Eastern writer so well arranged, so lucid, terse, and correctly 
expressed. Without any intention of being offensively patron- 
ising, we may say it might have been written by an English- 
man. And that, indeed, is our disappointment. There are no 
marks of the Moslem in it, beyond occasional gibes at Christian 
doings ; except for a few passages, it might have been compiled 
by one of those gentlemen who people the reading-room of the 
British Museum, with no tincture of Islam about him. A com- 
pilation it is, from first to last, and a compilation mainly from 
European sources, or translations of Arabic historians. The 
subtle odour of the East is not here. Any history of the 
Saracens must of course be more or less of a compilation ; 
but it is one thing to compile it from a direct study of the old 
Arab chroniclers, and quite another to patch it together from 
the works of European scholars, however good. Nor does 
Syed Ameer Ali seem quite able to discriminate between good 
and bad authorities ; his critical faculty is undeveloped, and 
he has evidently had no training in the science of historical 
criticism and the proper use of documents. He will quote a 
popular sketch, like Sédillot’s or Osborn’s, side by side with a 
first-hand Arabic authority, as of equal weight. He cites 
Michaud, and even Mill, for the Crusading period, but we 
never hear of Kugler or Rohricht, much less Abu-Shama or 
Imad-ed-din. He calls that dreary work the Stydset Nama 
a proof of the genius of Nizam-el-Mulk, the famous Vezir ; his 
list of authorities includes Van Lennep’s Bible Lands, and 
omits the immortal Tabari. He has the bad habit of para- 
phrasing or condensing his authors, here and there quoting a 
sentence, not always accurate, with the words “as a well-known 
writer says,” &c., which always strikes us as a little unfair ; 
and as a rule he gives no references to book or page. 

Accepting the work, then, as an uncritical compilation from 
a number of European and some Eastern authorities, the 
respective weight of which the compiler is not in a position to 
judge, we have to consider how far it attains its object 
of providing a concise, convenient, and interesting text-book of 
Saracenic history. In our opinion, it has succeeded much 
better than could be expected from its method. Whether 
people will find it interesting or not will depend a good deal 
upon how much they know already of the subject, and how far 
they are liable to shy at uncouth Arabic names, with which 
(not always correctly spelt) these pages are decidedly over- 
stocked. No one, however, can fail to be delighted with the 
two chapters on Mahommedan civilisation, government, litera- 
ture, science, dress, and manners under the two dynasties of 
Caliphs at Damascus and Baghdad ; or with the flowing narra- 
tive of the great epoch of the rule of the Moors in Spain. One 
reason for the excellence of these chapters is that Baron von 
Kremer had completely worked out the subject of Arab civili- 
sation under the Caliphs in his fascinating Culturgeschichte 
des Orients ; while Dozy and Mr. Lane-Poole had left very 
little to a successor in describing the history of the Moors in 
Spain. In the same way we have interesting accounts of the 
Saracens in the South of France and in Sicily, because Reinaud 
and Amari had almost exhausted the materials. This is one 
of the drawbacks of compilation: when the compiler has a 
first-rate authority he goes on swimmingly, but when he has 
no standard work and is obliged to pick out his facts from 
translations of Arab histories (or sometimes the originals) or 
from second-rate European writers, the result is scrappy and 





inco-ordinate, and the narrative degenerates into jerky annals. 
Syed Ameer Ali is an admirable disciple, but no master. 
When he has a good leader to follow he can present a clear 
and comprehensive coup d’wil of an epoch ; but when he is 
left to his own resources he seems to possess no real 
historical grasp, and his picture becomes confused and out of 
the true perspective. 

In following the common precedent and closing his history 
vith the fall of Baghdad in 1258—though he extends it in 
the West to the expulsion of the Moors in 1610—the Syed 
appears to us to be illogical. If by Saracens he means strictly 
Arabs he ought not to have described in detail the 
campaigns of Saladin, who was a Kurd and whose armies were 
composed of Turks. But if he includes the history of Turkish 
power, whether under the Seljuks or Saladin, on what prin- 
ciple does he stop short of the rule of the Mamluks in Egypt, 
who, if they were Turks, were not the less Moslems and 
Saracens in the truest sense, and whose rule was marked by 
extraordinary developments in pure Arab literature and art ¢ 
It is idle to urge that the Caliphate ended in 1258, for it was 
revived at Cairo in the same ’Abbasid line ; and though the 
Cairo Caliphs were certainly facnéants, they were not more so 
than many of their predecessors at Baghdad under the 
domination of a Turkish bodyguard or maire du palais. The 
Egyptian part, indeed, is the weakest in the book,—except 
perhaps the brief paragraphs on the Transoxine kingdom. 
There is hardly a word about the splendid rule of the Tulunids 
at Fostat, and the still more magnificent dynasty of the 
Fatimids receives very scant notice. Of the later develop- 
ments of Mahommedan power under the Mamluks of Egypt, 
the Mongols aud Safavids of Persia, the Moguls of India, and 
the Sultans of Turkey, there is not a syllable. Probably the 
considerations of space compelled some such limitation, but it 
must be regarded as arbitrary, and a complete Mahommedan 
history would certainly include Akbar, Shah ’Abbas, and 
Sultan Soleyman. 

Having had our grumble, let us point out some of the 
merits of the book. Within its limits it certainly gives a 
clear, concise, and, on the whole, accurate summary of a long 
and complicated history spread over a wide expanse of the 
earth. It is the result of very arduous labour and much exact 
verification, and it summarises the results of a large number 
of trustworthy authorities which are not within the reach or 
the leisure of most students. It is arranged with every care 
to help the reader. Headings, marginal references, and dates 
facilitate reference, and Arabic titles are translated in foot- 
notes. Moreover, Syed Ameer Ali is in sympathy with his 
subject ; he has an eye for human interests and the great 
deeds and thoughts which are the common property of man- 
kind, and he eagerly seizes on everything that can range his 
Arabs among the heroes and reformers and discoverers of the 
When he once gets clear of little facts and dates, he 
writes with insight and enthusiasm. One of his favourite 
subjects is the position of women under the Caliphate, On 
this matter he is, as is well known, absolutely modern. He has 
always repudiated the idea that polygamy, the subjection of 
women, and the paralysing harem system have anything to do 
with Islam. When he says that Mahommed “ indirectly for- 
bade polygamy, but made it conformable to all stages of 
society,” we must observe that the forbidding was excessively 
“indirect” and unobtrusive, and we do not understand the 
“but.” A discreet footnote is the only place where the 
Prophet’s own numerous wives are mentioned, and there it is 
stated, perfectly correctly, that these alliances were partly 
due to political or charitable reasons ; though such motives 
searcely cover the cases of Zeyneb, or ’Aisha, or the Egyptian 
and Jewish concubines. But setting aside the peccadilloes of 
the Prophet, who was a law unto himself, Ameer Ali is un- 
doubtedly right in urging, as A. von Kremer did before him, 
that the harem and eunuch system did not come in till the 
time of Welid IL, nearly a century after Mahommed. He 
adduces, from the same authority, numerous examples of the 
freedom and intellectual activity of women under the 
Omayyad and ’Abbasid Caliphs, even despite the increasing 
tendency to seclusion which seems to have been adopted 
under Byzantine influence. Unveiled women, even girls, 
received men guests without shyness, and were treated with 
all the old Arab chivalry ; fathers took their surnames from 
their accomplished daughters (as Abu-Leyla); ladies held 
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salons where learned men and doctors of the law, as well as 
poets and lttérateurs resorted ; women even rode to battle, in 
full armour. There were poctesses, calligraphers, musicians, 
even theologians, among the women, who held their own 
with the rougher sex, and Queen Zobeida herself, the wife of 
Harun-er-Rashid, wrote exquisite verses to her critical 
husband. Of Harun himself, unquestionably the most 
impressive figure in the Caliphate, Ameer Ali takes a much 
more favourable view than the late Professor Palmer, and we 
may close our notice of this interesting and painstaking work 
by quoting, without altogether endorsing, the Syed’s “appre- 
ciation ” of the great Caliph :— 


“Weigh him as carefully as you like in the scale of historical 
criticism, Hardin ar-Rashid will always take rank with the greatest 
sovereigns and rulers of the world. It is a mistake to compare the 
present with the past, the humanities and culture of the nineteenth 
century and its accumulated legacy of civilisation, the gift of ages 
of growth and development, with the harshness and vigour of a 
thousand years ago. The defects in Rashid’s character, his occa- 
sional outbursts of suspicion or temper, were the natural outcome of 
despotism. That he should, with the unbounded power he possessed, 
be so self-restrained, so devoted to the advancement of public 
prosperity, so careful of the interests of his subjects, is a credit to 
his genius. He never allowed himself the smallest respite in the 
discharge of his duties: he repeatedly travelled over his empire 
from the east to the west to remedy evils, to redress wrongs, and to 
acquaint himself personally with the condition of his people. Nine 
times he himself led the caravan of pilgrims to the Holy Cities, and 
thus brought the nations under his sway to recognise and appreciate 
his personality, and to value the advantages of Islamic solidarity. 
His court was the most brilliant of the time ; to it came the learned 
and wise from every part of the world, who were always enter- 
tained with munificent liberality. Unstinted patronage was ex- 
tended to art and science, and every branch of mental study. He 
was the first to elevate music into a noble profession, establishing 
degrees and honours as in science and literature. ..... The perfect 
immunity from danger with which traders, merchants, scholars, and 
pilgrims journeyed through the vast empire testified to the excel- 
lence and vigour of his administration. The mosques, colleges, and 
schools, the hospitals, dispensaries, caravanserais, roads, bridges, and 
canals with which he covered the countries under his sway, speak of 
his lively interest in the welfare of his people.” 


The Syed is a thoroughgoing advocate. The “golden 
prime ” was a fact, and so, he would have us believe, was the 
benevolence of “the good Harun al Raschid.” 





THE BALKAN PENINSULA ® 

THe author of this volume of travel in Eastern Europe has 
already proved, in an earlier book upon the Balkan States, 
his just claim to be considered as an experienced and 
impartial authority on the past history and present condition 
of the Near East,—a country that is only near to us in the 
geographical sense ; for, in spite of the gradual return of 
civilisation from the West, the land that lies under the 
Balkans is almost as far removed from the rest of Europe in 
the essentials of thought and habit of life as the remote 
Indies. Modern facilities of travel and the photographic 
camera, however, effect wonders in familiarising us with 
the differences that divide us from these alien neigh- 
bours, and Mr. Miller has here utilised both to a good 
purpose. But his book is something more than a well- 
illustrated guide to a litile-known country and people. He is 
a shrewd observer of race and character, and his notes upon 
the political and social aspect of the new Balkan Peninsula 
help to explain much that is obscure in the tortuous path of 
Balkan politics. Old resentments and new jealousies between 
the lately freed States threaten to make the eternal Eastern 
question as difficult of settlement to-day as ever it was in the 
days of Turkish oppression, and the further complications 
that have been thereby raised can only be realised by a 
student on the spot. 

Apart from the political and historical interest which must 
always attach itself to the Balkan Peninsula, the author wishes 
to draw the attention of his readers to the picturesque side of 
a country which has not yet become part of the beaten track 
of English tourists :— 

“The traveller in pursuit of the picturesque or in flight from the 
commonplace \will find here what he seeks and can escape what he 
shuns. Full justice has scarcely even now been done to the natural 
beauties of South-Eastern Europe. The splendid primeval forests 
of Bosnia, the azure fiords of Dalmatia, the snow mountains of the 
Macedonian frontier of Bulgaria, the gentle English scenery of 
Servia, and the grim magnificence of Montenevro’s limestone 
citadel,—these remain, even now, almost unvisited. And in the 
Balkan Peninsula the interest of travel and beauties of the land- 
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scape are immensely enhanced by the extraordinary variet f 
costume and customs, which still happily linger on in most es . 
the Near East. No Italian market-place can show such an ‘eens 
of colour as the squares of the Dalmatian coast-towns ; no Swis 
mountaineer can compare in physique or in dress with the gigantic, 
crimson-clad highlanders of Cetinje; no artist's model is half a 
artistic as the shaven Albanian with his arsenal of weapons.” a 
On the other hand, it must be confessed that no Spanish fonda 
can ever be half so dirty and comfortless as the averave 
country inn, the half-Turkish han, of Bulgaria or the 
neighbouring States; and no roads or means of locomotion 
in any other part of Europe leave so much to be desired 
The day is still far distant when the ordinary tourist 
i . a shana | 

whose time and expenditure must be limited, can find 
a real pleasure-trip in a tour through the Balkans. Even My 
Miller himself, who does not seem to have strayed far from 
the main roads or to have visited any unfrequented towns and 
places, is fain to confess that the accommodation offered to 
travellers is far from attractive. In this respect, however, to 


judge from the author’s descriptions, matters must  haye 


improved a great deal during the last fifteen years, so that the 
opening out of the country to the personally conducted 
swarms of tourists is only a matter of time. Take, for 
instance, the Bulgarian town of Samakow, to which the 
author fancies that he was the first English visitor—a 
supposition in which he is mistaken, for the present writer, 
and probably others as well, visited it more than once some 
fifteen years ago—the hospitality which he so feelingly 
describes is certainly an improvement on no hospitality at 
all :— 

“ My wife and I were the first English people—so the missionaries 

told us—who had ever visited this remote spot, and our arrival 
accordingly provoked a considerable amount of curiosity among the 
inhabitants. Nor is it to be wondered at that few British travellers 
explore the interior of this interesting country under present con- 
ditions. Noone who has not visited Bulgarian villages can have 
any idea of the accommodation provided for the visitor. The inns 
are, as a rule, mere hans, where the beds swarm with fleas—Lslew 
forty in asingle night while an American missionary killed fifty 
more—and other animals still worse, and the sole means of washing 
is a common basin placed on the landing. Other necessaries of the 
toilet are altorether lacking ; carpets there are none, and the 
traveller may think himself lucky if he can secure a room to him- 
self by paying for all the beds which it contains, and so preventing 
the incursion of any other visiter.” 
All this only shows steps in the right direction. Not very 
long ago it was the bed that was a “common” one, and there 
was no washing-basin at all. But to turn to more civilised 
centres. The author gives a very diverting picture of Athens 
in the throes of war and threatened revolution. The modern 
Athenian does not seem to differ much from the Athenian of 
St. Paul’s day, in so far as he devotes all his time and energy 
to hearing and relating some new thing :— 


“From early morning to midnight the air was filled with the 
shouts of newsvendors urging the rival merits of the Akropolis, the 
Palingenesia, the Asty, and the Ephemerts...... Buyers were ag 
keen as the sellers, and the inhabitants devoured the journals. 
Sometimes a demagovue would collect a little knot of people 
round him and read aloud his favourite organ, with comments as 
he read. Those two months were, indeed, a splendid time for the 
Athenian newspapers; in fact, theirs was the only trade that 
prospered during the crisis. If you saw an excited crowd in the 
streets, you might be sure that one of two things was hap- 
pening—either a body of soldiers was passing or a new edition 
of some newspaper was just coming out! Newspapers and 
soldiers, politics and the war—such was Athens then. The 
waiter, who served your coffee, stopped to ask your views or air 
his own on the latest action of the Ministry, and when the news of 
Domoko arrived, as we were at dinner, the whole staff of our hotel 
rushed out into the square to discuss the situation. Every boot- 
black, who cleaned your boots for a halfpenny, was ready with his 
opinion on the King’s position, and the newspaper boys actually 
read as they ran the leading articles in their own organs! No 
matter how sensational or how improbable might be the news from 
the front, people read it, provided only that it were new. As for 
criticism, every one in the square was a critic, and only one person 
was above criticism. That one person was General Smolenski, who 
was the man of the moment. But with the sole exception of the 
redoubtable Smolenski, every military authority was keenly and 
minutely criticised by civilians, who had never seen a shot fired in 
anger.” 

Politics at present are the curse of the Balkan countries. 
Even the Bulgarian sometimes falls a victim to the intoxica- 
tion of free discussion and a free Press. But he, at least, plods 
steadily on the while that he denounces his ruling Prince or 
murders a Premier. The author has a good deal to say on the 
subject of the Bulgarian Government and its ways, and what 
he says is for the most part true and just :— 






“ When Bulgaria suddenly sprang into existence as an autonomous 
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Principality, none of her sons could boast of any experience in the 
government of afree country. During the years of Turkish rule 
all public life was stagnant, and the change was accordingly tre- 
mendous when the newly-enfranchised country was provided with a 
Constitution by a stroke of the pen. Critics of Bulgarian men and 
manners should remember this utter lack of traditions and experi- 
ence when they point out the mistakes of Bulgarian statesmen, and 
expose to view with scathing comments the shortcomings of 
Bulgarian administration. The fact is that, though Bulgaria is no 
Utopia, and her public men are far from being saints, the country 
has done as well as might have been expected from its past. Com- 
pared with Greece and Servia the Principality has certainly accom- 
plished wonders. For the Bulgarians are a stolid, plodding, 
unimaginative race, less excited by great ideas of territorial 
expansion than the more volatile Greeks and Serbs. The Bulvarian 
js a peasant at heart, and the peasant class is in all countries, where 
it has land of its own, the most conservative and the least inflam- 
mable.” 

The author writes with full information and considerable 
insight upon the difficulties and obvious faults of statesman- 
ship in the East, and one regrets to learn, on so good an 
authority, not only that the present rulers of Servia and 
Bulgaria give but little promise of stable dynasties in those 
two countries, but also that British influence throughout the 
Balkan Peninsula has waned almost to the point of dis- 
appearance. In Turkey itself, it has simply ceased to exist. 
Apart from his political views, Mr. Miller is a most in- 
4A] ’ 
teresting and entertaining guide, whether he draws our atten- 
tion to the beautics of Balkan scenery, the idiosyncrasies 
of Bulgarian or Greek peasants, or the humours of a Turkish 
censorship which discovered in the blameless story of Sand- 
ford and Merton a book subversive of Turkish morality. 
One should not omit some commendation of the excellent 
photographs with which his work is profusely illustrated. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
We deeply regret to find Mr. Henry James in The Awkward 
Ageonce more carrying into practice that misguided opinion, by 
which so many modern writers of fiction are obviously actuated, 
that normal and wholesome themes being exhausted, a novelist 
can only display originality or achieve artistic results in the 
delineation of the detestable. It is needless to observe that 
in the execution of this aim Mr. James refrains from employ- 
ing the methods in vogue amongst the naturalistic realists. 
He never calls a spade a spade, or a “d——d shovel”; he 
does not visit “mean strects,” or minutely describe the 
symptoms of epilepsy, or deal in physical or physiological 
horrors. His characters all belong to “the classes”; they 
are clothed sumptuously, they live in luxury, and sedulously 
eschew violence in speech or action. And yet, in spite of this 
external suavity, the atmosphere of mental and moral squalor 
in which they move is far more oppressive than that into 
which we are transplanted by Mr. Morrison or any of tl 
slum realists. The dialogue of The Awkward Age, wi 
scrupulous avoidance of candour, its wealth of sinister sug- 






a 


gestiveness, is a marvel of enigmatic insinuation. The 
splendid phrase of Longinus, who defines sublimity as “the 
echo of a noble mind,” moves one to describe this strange | 
romance as a whispering-gallery of ignoble souls. All the 
resources of Mr. James’s subtle analysis and ingeniously 
elaborate style are lavished on the portrayal of a set of smart 
degenerates, whose very nicknames—e.q., “Mitchy” and 
“Tishy”"—enhance their odiousness. The personage who 
comes nearest to appealing to the sympathies of the plain 
person is an elderly gentleman, who, after proving un- 
successful in his courtship of a certain incomparable Lady 
Julia, renews his suit to her granddaughter. The grand 
daughter in question sums up the situation by observing in 
the last chapter: “We're many of us, we're most of us—as 
you long ago saw and showed you felt—extraordinary now. 
We can’t help it. It isn’t really our fault. There’s so much 
else that’s extraordinary that if we're in it all so much we 
must naturally be.” Lest we should be accused of doing Mr. 


James an injustice, let us quote a passage, chosen at random, 
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which happens to be fairly free from the suggestion of that 
moral malaria in which, according to the author, so many of his 
characters are steeped. The scene is a dinner party, and the 
guests are just going down to dinner:— 


“The sign of Tishy Grendon—as it had been often called in a 
society in which variety of reference had brought to high perfec- 
tion, for usual safety, the sense of signs—was a retarded facial 
glimmer that, in respect to any subject, closed up the rear of the 
procession. It had been said of her indeed that when processions 
were at all rapid she was usually to be found, on a false impression 
of her whereabouts, mixed up with the next; so that now, for 
instance, by the time she had reached the point of saying to Vander- 
bank ‘ Are you really hungry?’ Nanda had begun to appeal to him 
for some praise of their hostess’s appearance. This was of course 
with soft looks, up and down, at her clothes. ‘Isn’t she too nice? 
Did you ever see anything so lovely ?’—‘I’m so faint with inani- 
tion, Van replied to Mrs. Grendon, ‘ that—like the traveller in the 
desert, isn’t it ?—I only make out, as an oasis or a mirage, a sweet 
green rustling blur. I don’t trust you.—‘ I don’t trust you,’ Nanda 
said on her friend’s behalf. ‘She isn’t “ green”—men are amazing : 
they don’t know the dearest old blue that ever was seen.’— Js it 
your “old blue” ?’ Vanderbank, monocular, very earnestly asked. 
‘I can imagine it was “dear,’ but I should have thought : 
‘It was yellow ’—Nanda helped him out—if I hadn’t kindly told 
you. Tishy’s figure showed the confidence of objects consecrated 
by publicity ; bodily speaking a beautiful human plant, it might 
have taken the last November gale to account for the completeness 
with which, in some quarters, she had shed her leaves. Her com- 
panions could only emphasise by the direction of their eyes the 
nature of the responsibility with which a spectator would have seen 
them saddled—a choice, as to consciousness, between the effect of her 
being and the effect of her not being dressed. ‘Oh, I’m hideous— 
of course I know it,’ said Tishy. ‘I’m only just clean. Here’s 
Nanda now, who’s beautiful,’ she vaguely continued, ‘and Nanda 
’—'Oh but, darling, Nanda’s clean too!’ the young lady in 
question interrupted ; on which her fellow-guest could only laugh 
with her as in relief from the antithesis of which her presence of 
mind had averted the completion, little indeed, for the most part, 
as in Mrs. Grendon’s talk that element of style was involved.” 








It is curious to note how in this novel Mr. Henry James has 
come to rely on the assistance of italics and quotation-marks 
in order to enhance the inner significance of conversations 
which are conducted almost entirely on the principles of 
euphemism and aposiopesis. Here, again, the heroine supplies 
us with an illuminative phrase. Speaking to one of her 
intimates, she says: “‘It was when you were most controlled 
——’ Van’s amusement took it up. ‘That we were most 
detrimental.’—‘ Yes, because of course what’s so unutterably 
awful is just what we most notice.” On the whole, we never 
remember to have read a novel in which the disproportion 
between the ability employed and the worth or attractiveness 
of the characters was more glaring. 


While Mr. Henry James has devoted his remarkable talent 
to the nebulous adumbration of sophisticated viciousness in 
high places, his compatriot Mr. Howells has exercised a no 
less subtle faculty of analysis on the portrayal of a group of 
normal, or at any rate ordinary, New Englanders, mostly 
middle class in station, simple in their pleasures, and in- 





eenuous in their speech. The heroine of Ragged Lady is the 
daughter and eldest child of ‘an intelligent mechanic who has 
come to the mountains in search of health. Clementina, for 
that is her name, besides mothering her brothers and sisters 
in their ramshackle home, occasionally joins the “ help ”—z.e., 
staff of waitresses—at a neighbouring summer hotel, where 
she becomes a general favourite, and inspires a tender passion 
in the hearts of the hotel clerk and the head-waiter,—who, by 
the way, is a poor University student studying for the ministry. 
Eventually she is carried off as companion by a wealthy 
widow, a fussy malade imaginaire of humble origin, visits 
Europe, is introduced into society, marries a young American 
of the unromantie name of Hinkle, and six years after his pre- 
mature death links her lot to that of the ex-head-waiter, now 
a returned missionary. Thus cursorily outlined the story 
sounds homely and commonplace enough in all conscience, 
but as a matter of fact, in spite of the rigorous employment 
of the New England rural dialect and the occasional 
angularities of Mr. Howells’s style, Ragged Lady has in full 
measure the sovereign qualities of fascination and distinction. 
The fascination is not the “fascination of corruption,” but 
that which springs from the delicate and sympathetic 
revelation of a character so nobly simple, so graciously 
tender, as to revive the image of the legendary Una. 
Clementina, who inspired the worldly Vice-Consul at Venice 
with doubts whether she was a perfect little saint or a perfect 
little simpleton, is the jine fleur of rural dignity, and her 
very mistakes are the outcome of gentleness, frankness, and 
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innocence. The European part of the story is far less 
interesting than the American ; indeed, as a story the last 
hundred pages are somewhat disappointing. But with all 
reservations, Ragged Lady is a delightfully wholesome and 
engaging romance. To read it after Mr. James’s novel is 
like emerging into a pine-wood out of the medicated 
atmosphere of a sick room. 


It is pleasant to note in Mrs. Williamson’s new novel a 
return to that earlier manner which she forsook for a series of 
record-breaking excursions into the domain of what may be 
called vampirological romance. Vhe Newspaper Girl, though 
the main motive is unlikely, at least involves no overdraft on 
the credulity of the reader. An American millionairess ex 
hypothest is capable de tout, and given the conditions of 
orphanage, uncongenial relations, the absence of a guardian, 
and a thirst for “ experiences,” there is nothing so outrageously 
improbable in her scheme of swopping identities with an im- 
pecunious schoolmate during a trip to Europe. Of course, 
Miss Lucille Chandler never reckoned on the chapter of 
accidents, or forecasted the strange predicament in which she 
was placed by the loss of the liner in which her friend 
travelled, but being a young lady of adventurous temper she 
decided to accept the situation for the time being, and earn 
her living as a journalist in London. Here Mrs. Williamson 
has her opportunity and uses it uncommonly well, her 
pictures of the inner workings of those journals which cater 
for feminine readers being as entertaining as they are 
unedifying. We have only to add that if Lord Russell ever 
condescends to read a novel, he will find in this agreeable 
amalgam of sentiment and actuality fresh justification of his 
crusade against secret commissions. The methods of Mrs. 
Devereux-Compton, as set forth by that vivacious lady on 
pp. 126-27, are very far from imaginary, as a correspondence in 
the 7imes a year or two ago abundantly proved. 

Mr. Bickerdyke’s story, though exaggerated, and even 
absurd in many ways, has at least the qualities of animation 
and excitement. Zhe Passing of Prince Rozan is the romance 
of a swindler on the Stock Exchange who is alternately called 
Prince Rozan in society, and King in business circles, under 
which alias he is prosecuted for selling a non-existent gold 
mine. No one—not even the reader—suspects the identity of 
the two characters, which is, indeed, singularly unconvincing 
and impossible. After securing an adjournment of his trial 
by a bogus telegram, “ King” being admitted to bail, “Rozan” 
carries off the prosecuting counsel—who tells the whole 
story—with all the dramatis persone interested in the trial, in 
his yacht, and proposes to maroon them in the North Seas, 
The idea is audacious, but its execution is spoiled by an 
excessive insistence on the luxury and incredible perfection of 
machinery on the yacht. All the good people escape in im- 
possible ways in small boats ; the minor characters in one, 
and the hero and heroine (Lucas Gilbert, the counsel for the 
prosecution, and Corine, Rozan’s putative daughter) in 
another a few days later. 

Mr. Bloundelle-Burton gives us in Fortune’s My Foe a sea- 
story of 1758, with a stirring prologue describing the birth of 
the heroine on board the ‘ Ariadne’ during the bombardment 
of Cartagena. The characters are rather like pegs on which 
the incidents are hung, but the mechanism of plot and counter- 
plot, pressing and kidnapping for the Colonies (a fruitful 
opening for villainies) is cleverly contrived. Mr. and Mrs. 
St. Kelvin (the former a financial journalist, the latter the 
heroine) invite Horace Massie, the hero, a literary man, to 
dinner ; and St. Kelvin, who is, of course, a most objection- 
Massie, in 





able person, induces Massie to mesmerise him. 
whose hands St. Kelvin is as wax, and who cures him of his 
habit of drinking by suggestion, fina!ly tells his host, when 
hypnotised, that he will die next day, and St. Kelvin, who is 
much in the way, acts on the suggestion. Wherecon Massie 
marries Paula St. Kelvin, and (very properly) goes mad. 
Although Zhe Mandate is a very realistic and entirely un- 
necessary novel, full of all kinds of details, the relations 
between hero and heroine are correct, and it is this fact 
which leads Massie to wish to murder St. Kelvin. A 
Riviera Romance isa vulgar and noisy story of gamblers at 
Monte Carlo, told in the diaries of Marcelle d’Kstrées, the 
heroine, and Basil Ferranys, the hero. Both are Americans, 
and the hero has sunk to the position of a croupier. King 








or Knave is described as the second MS. in Pierre Fourcade’s 





a a as. 
strong box, and portions of it are somewhat cryptic to those 
who have not read the first. It is chiefly concerned with the 
amorous adventures of Henry of Navarre, and though not 
lacking in cleverness, is but a pale reflection of Dumas and his 
English disciples. The earlier chapters of Faith givea careful 
study of the Old Methodists in Cornwall. The sequel which 
deals with the fortunes of the son who comes up to town and 
succumbs to its temptations is on stereotyped lines and rather 
tedious to boot. The fulsome insistence with which the 
author of The Passion of Rosamund Keith dwells onthe physical 
charms of his heroine is the only point worth noticing in this 
lurid and luscious romance. Didums is a pretty, tearful 
little sketch of two orphan sisters, the elder of whom, a heart- 
less, good-looking shrew, marries a rich husband, and abandons 
the younger to a life of lonely drudgery. Her husband’s eyes 
are soon opened by her selfishness, and their dissensions are 
complicated by his pity for “ Didums,” which soon ripens into 
love. The sequel is best summarised in Goldsmith’s lines on 
lovely woman. While admitting the cleverness of the story 
we cannot altogether acquit Miss Macpherson of a tendency 
to force the pathetic note unduly. The antecedents of the 
husband, again, hardly prepare us for his sudden expansion 
into so tender-hearted a personage. 














THE MAGAZINES. 
Tur Nineteenth Century for May contains many papers of a 
certain interest, though none of the first rank. The two 
attacks on Russia with which it commences do not impress us, 
We doubt entirely Mr. Sidney Low’s theory that the Russian 
peace proposal is dictated by pure hypocrisy, the Russian 
Government merely desiring five years of peace in order to 
finish the railroads, which it intends to use as instruments of 
war. tussia wishes to strengthen herself, as every other 
State does, and is no more to be blamed for her railroads than 
we are to be blamed for our enlarged Fleet ; and the proposal 
for a Peace Conference came, we are convinced, from an 
impulse in the mind of the Czar primarily humanitarian, 
secondarily dictated by a certain half-formulated dread of a 
military ascendency, which would threaten the autocracy as 
much as the civil welfare of the State-——Dr. Reuter’s article, 
again, though justified as a protest against the menace to 
Finnish freedom involved in the recent decrees about Finland, 
assumes too completely that the pledges given to that State 
are to be read as informal treaties. They seem to us rather 
declarations of policy, which an unwise Government might 
alter, with great loss no doubt, and with lability to a just 
charge of tyranny, but without dishonour. The paper on 





“The Ethics of War,” by the Rev. Father Ryder, will meet 
with large acceptance, for its object is to Justify war whenwaged 
on reasonable grounds; but it hardly meets the argument of 
those who believe that war is wrong. They will not be con- 
vinced by the statement that “a State is an imperial entity, 
not a human personality.” Father Ryder might as well say that 
a trading company may do acts not lawful to an individual 
because it is an entity, and not a human personality. What 
is a State or a company except a collection of individuals ? 
Mr. E. Robertson’s paper on “'The Church of England as by 
Law Established” is a very lucid and temperate argument in 
favour of the legal right of Parliament to make laws for the 
Church. It will not convince those who deny that right, 
because they appeal to what they think a higher law ; but it 





will furnish strong arguments to those who believe that the 
Church of England as at present organised is, and is intended 
to be, subject to the civil power. That power, in fact, creates 
and regulates the “spiritual power”-—that is, the power of 
the Bishops—which the clericals declare to be the only 
“Jawful” authority. If the State can make a Bishop entitled 
to clerical obedience, so it can make a Court. “The In- 
fluence of Women in Islam,” by Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, is a 
list of the women who, especially under the Abbasid Khalifs, 
have exercised great influence over a Mussulman community. 
It is interesting as a statement of little-known and important 
facts, but is too entirely eulogistic. Of its main thesis, that 
women are often reverenced in Mahommedan countries, no 
proof was needed. Mussulmans, like Christians, have mothers, 
wives, and daughters, and, being human, are liable to be 
governed by them. Mahommedanism deprives women of 
many rights, but does not deprive them either of their brains 
or their beauty ——The Hon. W. Gibson calls attention, in a 
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apet far too short, to the increased vigilance with which 
the Roman Congregations are watching Catholics who wish to 
modernise apologetical arguments. Those Congregations, he 
maintains, dread, and so far as they can, condemn, whatever 
gvours of originality, and wish argument to be as consistent 
and unalterable as faith, As they cannot secure this he 
expects from them “extraordinary activity” in the repressive 
direction. —— Perhaps the most useful article in the number is 
that on “The Jackeroo,” by the Rev. A.C. Yorke. A Jackeroo 
js the Australian equivalent of the Indian “griffin” or 
American “new chum,” the young man without experience, 
and Mr. Yorke’s object is to show that the fate of the educated 
youngster newly arrived in Australia is usually a melancholy 
one, The following paragraph sums up his advice :—- 

«That which I do wish to convey clearly is—(1) that the colonial 
jabour market is abundantly supplied ; (2) that it is more than prob- 
avle the only way of obtaining employment for your son will be 
that of paying a heavy premium; (3) that the payment of a 
vremium does not ensure wholesome moral control in every case ; 
(4) that in the back blocks of the ‘Never-never’ country there are 
terrible risks, Which may bring more shame upon your name than a 
sweaty shirt and dirty hands; and (5) that, in the face of such 
difficulties and risks, you will probably do far better by finding for 
your son any honest employment. no matter how uncongenial to 
English conventionalties, in this old country.” 

There is probably some exaggeration in this, but it is, we 
believe, a fact that of the lads who choose a Colonial career 
’ 
the proportion who fail, and as, the phrase runs, ‘“ go under,” 
either from ill-luck, or incompetence, or drink, is rather larger 
thanthe proportion who in England areruined by the same causes, 
——Mr. Knowles, who thirty years ago invented the theory 
described in the words “brain waves,” now asks whether the 
successful experiments in wireless telegraphy do not make his 
theory, at all events, more possible than before. We are not 
sure. That mind does occasionally communicate with mind 
without visible means of communication is, as we _ hold, 
certain, but that it does so by physical impact upon anything 
is in no way proved, and is, in our judgment, highly im- 


probable. 


Mr. Courtney in the Contemporary Review urges his 
readers, in singularly temperate and well-reasoned words, 
uot to be entirely hopeless as to the effect of the Czar’s Peace 
Conference. There is, he thinks, a tendency towards peace in 
the trend of modern affairs, or rather to greater intervals 
hetween wars; and there is at least one instance of an 
agreement to be peaceable being kept. England and America 
have adhered for eighty years to the arrangement forbidding 
armed vessels to be kept on the Great Lakes, with the result 
that along the vast Canadian frontier there are no fortifications. 
The paper is a most impressive one, but its force is a little 
injured towards the end by a suggestion that by and by it 
may be found possible to neutralise Scandinavia and Holland, 
or even Spain and Italy. We fail entirely to see the advantage 
of neutralising minor States while the Great Powers may still 
tight, and even if the dream could he realised, should still 
dread its effect on the neutralised populations. Would not 
they lose their best qualities? The Belgians have been 
neutralised for a long period now, and we fail to recognise in 
the beings who govern the Congo Free State the ancient heroes 
of the Low Countries. Mr. Goldwin Smith is sceptical 
as to the advantages of Imperialism in America, holding that 
the States have sufficient evils to contend with at home, and that 
the government of dependencies will probally increase them, 
and equally sceptical as to the continuance of Anglo-Saxon 
friendship, which, again, he hints may result in an insurrec- 
tion of the world against so predominant a power. We 
disagree, but it is well that Englishmen should read the 
warnings of so able an advocatus diaboli. A Catholie who 
distrusts modern Catholicism ventures to doubt whether a 
Catholic University is now possible anywhere, the tendency 
of the Church being to suppress thought altogether :— 








“The outcome of these tendencies is the strict obligation imposed 
upon Catholics of taking not only their religion, but their science, 
politics, and sociology, from a band of over-zealous and under- 
educated men whose only excuse for folly is their good intentions. 
No views, theories, or truths, however well established. are allowed 
to he taught which are not approved by these irresponsible writers ; 
and every Catholic pedagogue who trespasses their commands is 
instantly rendered useless and harmless by ecclesiastical censures.” 


All efforts to found a truly Catholic University in any country 
have hitherto failed, the Ultrarhontane party having always 
found the professors, especially of science, far too liberal. The 








essayist tries to establish his position by an account of the 
recent controversy in the United States, the accuracy of which 
we cannot gauge, and by quoting illustrations of the mad- 
ness of superstition in which some Catholic dignitarieg 
indulge. The instances given reveal a side of Ultra- 
montanism little known to Englishmen, which if it pre- 
vailed would certainly stifle not only heretical thought, 
but thought itself. Still, the insensate folly of individuals 
hardly condemns a Church, and there have been 
great Catholic Universities it seems not impossible that there 
should be another. It is to be noted that the writer, or 
writers, of this fieree paper profess fervent Catholicism, and 
end it by appealing to the faithful not to be driven by the 
excesses of Ultramontanism out of the true fold.——The 
reminiscences of Meissonier, by Verestchagin, are most 
interesting, constituting, as they do, an estimate of one 
artist by another. The Russian evidently does not quite 
believe in the I'renchman, the general effect of his judgment 
ou the reader being that Meissonier was as perfect a painter 
as amanecan be who has no soul. He notes, by the way, as 
one cause of the dislikes that Meissonier inspired, that he 
very often from sheer absence of mind forgot to recognise his 
friends. The peculiarity, once recognised, ought to have been 
forgiven, but it was not. These are instructive articles, but 
the regular readers of the Contemporary will perhaps be still 
more attracted by papers on “ The French Clergy” and on the 
condition of “the Prussian rural labourer.” In the former, 
the Abbé Bourrier declares that the tyranny of the Bishops, the 
publication of the new dogma of infallibility, and the slow pene- 
tration of lay thought into the ecclesiastical caste have begotten 
among the younger clergy of France a desire for reform 
Which ineludes a reform of doctrine. They wish to be allowed 
to marry and to maintain a certain freedom of thought,—in 
short, to become “ Protestants under Catholie forms.” The 
Abbé writes temperately, and says he only states what he 
knows ; but his main evidence is the great success of the 
monthly journal, Le Chrétien Prancacs, which he edits, and in 
which these ideas are advocated. Jt is a most curious and 
suggestive paper. So is that on “The Prussian Labourer.” 
The writer, Mr. Richard Heath, asserts that in Prussia 37 per 
cent. of the soil is held in great estates, worked by men whose 
average wage is only 1s. Yd.a day, who live mainly on rye 
bread, who are always changing their employment, but always 
badly housed, and who are in sexual matters notoriously 
immoral, the percentage of illegitimate births rising high, and 
the regular rule being to marry only after the women have 
become mothers. ‘Che Church upon this point has no authority, 
and, indeed, little upon any other. The total result is that 
the people, sick of their misery, are emigrating in vast numbers, 
either across the sea or into the industrial districts ; while the 
landlords, threatened by their departure and by the reduced 
price of cereals, are sinking loaded with mortgages into poverty. 
The pieture is evidently drawn by a fanatie for peasant 
proprietorship, but it is worth the attention of those who 
believe that in Prussia under a well-disciplined system of life 
all is progressive, 

Mr. J. G. Leigh, the author of a pessimistic article on the 
outlook in Samoa in the January /ortu‘yht/y, is, in virtue ot 
his prophetic achievements, awarded the place of honour in 
the May issue. The new article is in great measure an 
impeachment of the Berlin Act and of the Chief Justice of 
Samoa’s interpretation of it. Mr. Leigh, however, is hopetul 
of the results of the appointment of the Joint High Com- 
mission, and assigns to Germany—the great offender in the 
past—the credit of initiating this effort to meet present and 
future exigencies. The best feature in the Commission, in 
his opinion, is the power conferred upon it, immediately on 
arrival, of assuming complete, if provisional, government of the 
islands, and he especially applauds the condition, adhered to 
by Germany, that no measure taken by the Commission should 
be valid unless unanimously agreed upon. Mr. Nisbet 
Bain’s article, “ Finland and the Tsar” attributes the recent 
action of the Russian Government to the suspicion and dislike 
of the Slavophil party, regards the Manifesto of February 15th 
as a mortal blow to the liberties of Finland, and does not 
hesitate to describe the Czar as “the docile and credulons 
dupe of a reactionary camarilla.” Of the present posture 
of affairs he gives anything but a pleasing picture :— 

“At the present moment the Finlanders are living under some- 
thing very like a reign of terror. The ‘preventive c2nsorship’ has 
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been rigorously enforced against the daily and weekly press ; agents 
provocateurs are scouring the country, insidiously endeavouring to 
work upon the feelings of the people and hurry them into indiscre- 
Yions ; Bobrikov’s emissaries are industriously (and in vain, happily) 
endeavouring to corrupt those whom they cannot coerce. All that 
the Finlanders can now do is to protest at home, and educate public 
opinion abroad. Even in Russia they already possess the sympathies 
of the more liberal and enlightened portion of the community. 
Every day that passes brings with it fresh proofs that in St. Peters- 
burg itself there is a strong feeling of indignation at the reactionary 
campaign now being carried on against the autonomy of Finland. 
The pastor of the Swedish church in the Russian capital has received 
a number of calls from eminent Russians, perfect strangers to him, 
who have expressed their horror and regret at the coup d'état in 
Finland. The Finnish book-mart at the same place has been visited 
daily by Russians desirous to buy the works of the celebrated Finnish 
publicists, Danielsson and Mechelin, in order to study the Finnish 
question for themselves. Nay, in select circles in the Russian 
capital, speeches, universally applauded, have been made in favour 
of Finland ; and it has been proposed, I am told, to send an address 
of sympathy to the Estates of Finland, in the name of the Russian 
aristocracy !” 

“Milesius,” writing on “The Lessons of the Irish County 
Council Elections,” contends that the Nationalists have 
exercised conspicuous toleration, and even generosity, and that 
the Unionists who have been returned by a clear majority of 
Nationalist votes “would be the first to deny that their 
elections were Unionist triumphs.” He makes an excellent 
point by quoting the testimony of the leading Unionist 
journals to the business capacity and integrity of the 
Nationalist candidates, but he is hardly correct in describing 
the Daily Express under its new direction as “the principal 
organ of the Irish landlords.” ‘‘ Milesius” concludes an ably 
written paper by gaily endorsing the lament of the Belfast 
Newsletter (Unionist), that “the new system of Local Govern- 
ment is to be used as a political machine for the achievement 
of Home-rule”; contending that “the Tory Cabinet can 
scarcely put the official seal of finality on this measure..... ; 
Lord Salisbury surely will, by a measure of Home-rule, relieve 
the loyal minority from ostracism from public life in Ireland”; 
and adds the menace “that if Home-rule be not granted, the 
loyal minority will soon join the ranks of their fellow-country- 
men, and Ireland, with one voice, will demand the restoration 
of her native Parliament.” Most certainly Lord Salisbury will 
do nothing of the kind——Mr. Richard Davey’s article on 
“Cardinals, Consistories, and Conclaves” is so stuffed with 
facts as to procedure, costume, ceremonial, &c., as to be almost 
indigestible. It is interesting to learn that “during the first 
day [of the election of a Pope], and late in the morning 
of the following, many privileged persons, such as the Ambas- 
sadors, especially those of the Powers who have the right of 
veto, are allowed to visit their Eminences. Some days, how- 
ever, often elapse before voting begins or any serious business 
isdone. It is possibly owing to the intricacy of the ceremonial 
that this system of ballot is, as a rule, so exceedingly im- 
partial, and that the man who enters the Conclave as Pope 
usually leaves it as Cardinal—a very old Roman saying indeed, 
said to date from the time when Sixtus V. entered the Con- 
clave an apparent invalid and left it a hale and hearty Pontiff.” 
——Of the remaining articles, we may note Miss Tuckwell’s 
denunciation of the evasion of the Factory Acts in the fruit- 
preserving trade ; Mr. Harold Hodge’s interesting proposal that 
what is wanted in elementary schools is educated ladies and 
gentlemen as teachers; Baron Pierre de Coubertin’s further 
instalment of his “France since 1814,” in which Louis Philippe, 
Guizot, Thiers, and Palmerston are the chief actors; and 
“ Diplomaticus’s” somewhat complacent demonstration of the 
“Vanishing of Universal Peace.” The number also contains 
the opening chapters of a novel by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, un- 
fairly handicapped, according to the injudicious rule of the 
Fortnightly, by being printed in smaller type than the rest of 
the contents. 

The most attractive feature in a strong number of the 
National Review is Mr. Leslie Stephen’s paper on “The 
Browning Letters.” The whole question of the claim of men 
of genius to posthumous privacy is here discussed with 
admirable sanity and elevation of sentiment. We have only 
room for one quotation, but the whole paper deserves to be 
read and re-read. After drawing a distinction between the 
demand for truth which is perfectly justified, and the demand 
for all the knowledge which has any bearing whatever upon 
the history of the person concerned—a demand which leads 
to a more or less factitious enthusiasm—Mr. Stephen con- 
tinues :— 

“The bad results of this are too familiar to be 





insisted 





ama 


upon. Everybody agrees that the interviewer, contem 
or posthumous, is capable of becoming an intolerable sn sai 4 
and is a specific for the encouragement of morbid tendencigg 
in poets. Literature is, in all cases, a demoralising occupation 
though some people can resist its evil influences. It is de’ 
moralising because success implies publicity. A poet has to 
turn himself inside out by the very conditions of his art, and 
suffers from the incessant stimulants applied to his self-conscious. 
ness. The temptation is inevitable, and is, of course, the stronger 
and the stronger and the more corrupting as the right to satisfy a 
vulgar curiosity is more generally admitted. Formerly, if a man 
wanted to talk about himself, he wrote an autobiography, to be 
published posthumously, and there was therefore some safeguard, 


> 


in so far as he was not to be directly conscious of the effect pro- 
duced. Now, the autobiography is being superseded by the 
‘reminiscences,’ in which every one is invited to explain what a 
genial and charming creature he is; how thoroughly he appreciates 
his contemporaries, and how superior he is to any desire for popular 
praise. If reminiscing is not a name for hypocritical attitudinising, 
it shows, as I am glad to believe, what charming and excellent 
people many of our contemporaries still are in spite of all the cor. 
rupting influences to which they are exposed.” 

In the present instance, while admitting that the publication 
of the Browning letters may be justified by their exceptional 
character, Mr. Stephen holds that they may “set a precedent 
eminently likely to be abused,” and regrets that they were not 
carefully edited instead of being published in their entirety, 
— Mr. Arnold White, who writes on “The Coming Crisis in 
the Transvaal,” makes out an extremely strong case for the 
Outlanders, contending that the recent petition is an original, 
voluntary, and spontaneous document, “not instigated by the 
millionaires of Park Lane or Johannesburg.” Above all, 
he continues— 

“Mr. Rhodes and his extourage have refrained from intervening in 

the affair. The time that Mr. Rhodes can spare from the affairs of 
Rhodesia and the politics of the Cape he devotes to the interests of the 
projected railway through Equatorial Africa. Mr. Rhodes’ interven- 
tion in the affairs of the Transvaal Uitlanders has not been of a kind 
that leads them to desire its renewal. Mr. Rhodes, moreover, is the 
cause of the racial fire that is now smouldering from Cape Point to 
the Zambesi, from Namaqualand to Beira. Mr. Rhodes has failed 
as completely in his Cape policy as he failed in the Transvaal, and 
the most considerate and effective means of helping South Africa 
still left to him is that he should continue to refrain from con- 
cerning himself with the interests of the eighty thousand Uitlanders 
who still suffer from the effects of his political enterprise.” 
Not the least instructive passage of the article is that which 
summarises the history of the franchise in the Transvaal, and 
shows how futile is the guarantee that a Government whick 
has failed to keep faith in the past, will do so in the future. 
——Mr. Stillman’s paper on “The Belligerent Papacy” gives 
a remarkable account of Crispi’s efforts to conciliate the 
Church, and vigorously denounces the Society of Jesus as the 
evil genius of the Vatican. “It is the Vatican,” says Mr. 
Stillman, “which fosters the scandal and monstrous wrong of 
the Dreyfus infamies, for which it makes the Catholic Church 
indirectly responsible ; and for the possible issue to France of 
a foreign war, or a revolution at home, the belligerent 
Vatican is directly responsible.”———A notable paper is that of 
the Rev. H. C. Beeching on “ A Few Fallacies in the Ritua! 
Controversy.” We have only space to call attention to Mr. 
Beeching’s admirable handling of the fallacy that unity in 
creed must necessarily be accompanied by uniformity in 
Ritual, and his illuminative remarks on the degradation of 
confession by its mechanical use. Lord Lytton, hereditarily 
interested in poetry, contributes a eulogistic appreciation of 
the Irish writer who veils his identity under the initials 
“A.E.,” in whom he finds “music of a wild and irregular 
kind,” and Mr. Evelyn Ashley sends an interesting Garibaldi 
reminiscence of 1860, when he was private secretary to Lord 
Palmerston. 

Of the articles in Blackwood none is better reading than the 
unsigned paper on “ The Gurkha Scouts,” in which the origin 
of that corps and their splendid services with the Tirah 
expeditionary force are set forth with a wealth of illustrative 
and entertaining anecdote. Their share in the campaign is 
summarised as follows :—“ With the exception of the fight on 
the Saran Sar, all or part of the scouts had taken part in 
every action between October 18th and December 28th. 
They were engaged thirty-one times by day and seventeen by 
night. And they had their reward. Eight men [out of a 
force numbering less than one hundred and fifty] received the 
Order of Merit for gallantry in action, and six obtained special 
promotion.” It is pleasant to learn that several real friendships 
between the British “Tommies” and “Johnny Gurkhas” 
sprang up during the campaign, and that “some of the chums 
keep up a correspondence to this day.” The first instalment 
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— 
of Mr. Alexander MacDonald's “ Pioneering in the Klondike ” 
makes very lively reading. All three of the party were Scots- 
men, but not the least interesting figure in the narrative is the 
mastiff ‘Dave.——A short but sympathetic paper on the 
recently published Life of Mrs. Oliphant emphasises her 
detestation of cant, her hatred of small economies, and her 
admirably sane attitude in regard to her art and her achieve- 
ments. But it was perhaps hardly necessary to insist so 
freely in these pages on her financial indebtedness to her 
publishers. ——The “ Looker-on” remonstrates in a tone of un- 
necessary tenderness with Mr. Pinero for his recent dust-bin 
dramas, and the writer of an article on “Germany’s Influence 
at Constantinople” blandly urges us to set aside all jealousy 
of or resentment at the Kaiser's rapprochement with the 
Sultan, and to recognise in his “ highly humanitarian” interest 
in the material prosperity of Turkey the “ true remedy for the 
deplorable events of recent years, and for the misrule and 
poverty of the Ottoman Empire.”——We have read with 
pleasure Moira O’Neill’s pretty lines, “ Cuttin’ the Rushes,” 
but wonder what Christopher North or the Ettrick Shepherd 
would say to the song, “ His Daisy,” written in the most un- 
compromising Whitechapel dialect. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a 

The present, or April, number of the Quarterly Review is a little 
flat. The articles are all good, but there is little distinction in any 
of them, nothing which gives any one of them specialattraction. The 
paper on “India under Lord Elgin,” for instance, is a fair enough 
account of a much-tried viceroyalty ; but we gather from it little 
except that Lord Elgin, under circumstances of exceptional 
difficulty, made no failure, but added five thousand miles of rail- 
way to the number existing in the Empire. The articles which 
interest us most are those on “‘ Medieval Warfare,” on “The Wages 
and Savings of Working Men,” and on “The Catholic Reaction in 
France.” The first is really enlightening as to the causes of victory 
and defeat in the middle history of Europe, when, as the writer says, 
the art and science of war had suffered an eclipse like all other arts 
and sciences ; while the second reveals under a strong light the 
immense benefits which English working men have received from 
their friendly societies. The writer contends with a vigour remark- 
able in a Tory organ that the problem of rehousing the poor can never 
be solved except by that free multiplication of houses with which 
municipal competition and the increase of statutes defining the proper 
qualities of a house directly interfere. A free market in houses is, he 
believes, as essential as a free market in food, a point of view which 
should at least be steadily considered. Itis a pity that we cannot try 
various experiments in different countries. The third article is an 
assertion, by a writer who evidently knows his subject well, that 
the recent explosion of hatred in France against Jews and Pro- 
testants is only one sign among many that clerical bigotry has 
revived, and that in the recoil against the ideas of Gambetta and 
the anti-religious persecution the clerically minded have allied 
themselves for mutual support with the military caste. Persecu- 
tion has, in fact, produced its natural consequences,—a virulent 
hatred of the ideas of the persecutors, and a disposition to persecute 
them in turn. A new “ Marseillaise” directed against Jews, Pro- 
testants, and infidels has actually become popular in France, and a 
fresh attack upon the Church on the old lines has been rendered for 
the time nearly impossible. Unfortunately the Church, surprised 
and elated, is almost certain to abuse its victory. 


The Cyclopedia of Home Arts. With nearly 600 Illustrations and 
Designs. Editedand compiled by Montague Marks. (C. A. Pearson. 
‘3. 6d.)—This is a comprehensive and well-arranged book, dealing 
chiefly with the technical side of art. The first part treats of 
drawing and painting, from pencil drawing, lithography, and 
etching to water-colour and oil painting. The author goes into 
ereat detail in the chapters on colour work, and though most of the 
advice is very good, we cannot help wondering what the result of 
following the “ receipts” (we can use no other word) for painting 
sheep ina landscape, for instance, would be. But this only shows 
how impossible it is to lay down rules for the painting of a picture, 
as the difficulties that arise in the course of the work must be dealt 
With individually, It is different in the case of handicrafts; there 
rules and receipts are essential, and the worker, whether in clay, 
Wood, leather, or metal, will find much to help him in this book. 
Perhaps the most interesting articles are those on design, in which 
the writer points out the differences between the naturalistic and 
the conventional treatment of flowers in a pattern. Generally the 
best results come from a conventional arrangement of natural 
details. Of course, this applies to animal and bird forms. as well as 


the two ways of treating almond-blossoms, one as a picture and the 
other as a decoration. The illustrations are an important feature of 
the volume, and, as many of them are full working size, they wil] 
be particularly useful to the craftsman. 


The ‘ Maine’: the Personal Narrative of Captain Sigsbee. (fT. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—The Captain of the ‘Maine’ gives us in this book 
the most minute account of the mysterious disaster which befell his 
vessel in the harbour of Havana. In the ‘Maine’ explosion two 
hundred and fifty-two men were killed outright, and eight subse- 
quently died of their injuries,—nearly fifteen times as many men as 
were killed in the United States Navy during the whole Spanish- 
American War. (Putting aside the ‘Maine’ victims, the American 
naval loss was only seventeen killed and fifty-eight wounded.) 
Captain Sigsbee tells how, on the arrival of his ship in the- 
harbour, a remarkably able Spanish pilot conducted her to a buoy of 
his (the pilot’s) own choice. He complimented the man on his skill, 
and commended him later to the Captain of the port. He describes 
the formal, but outwardly friendly, relations between the officers of 
the ‘Maine’ and the Spanish authorities,—receptions, invitations to 
bull-fights, &e. At last he comes to the explosion. Besides his own 
account of the disaster he quotes narratives by several of the crew 
and most graphic descriptions of the scene by spectators on other 
vessels. After the explosion the conduct of the Spaniards as here 
described is not easily understood. Every courtesy was shown by 
the authorities to the survivors and every honour was paid to the 
dead. At the same time, the Spanish patrol boats which guarded the 
wreck at Captain Sigsbee’s request, fulfilled their duties with such 
zest that on the second day after the explosion they refused to allow 
the Captain to approach his own ship, and even after he had 
obtained the necessary passes he was prevented on another occasion 
from boarding the wreck. American divers sent by Captain Sigsbee 
were stopped, being told that no American diver would be allowed 
to descend without a Spanish diver. After an interview with 
General Blanco these restrictions were broken through, but it is 
significant that they should have been contemplated. Captain 
Sigbee gives in his appendix full accounts of the findings both of 
the American and Spanish inquiries regarding the ‘ Maine’ disaster. 
After a careful perusal we think the reader will come to this con- 
clusion,—that though there is no proof that the explosion occurred 
without the vessel, there is much proof that it did xot occur within. 


The Spoofah and the Antidote. By Leila Troppmann. (Sands and 
Co. 5s.)—This children’s picture-book was looked at with approval 
by a five-year-old critic, and pronounced to be “very nice.” Little 
can be added to that, but we should like to give a word of praise ta 
the pictures, the colouring of which is fresh and pleasant. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 








(Under this Heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 
The Martyrdom of Labour. By Alfred Thomas Story. (G. Red- 


way. 3s.)—This volume may be read in connection with the work 
on the utility of a “leisure class,’ noticed in these columns on 
April 15th. It isan indictment of the aristocracy and plutocracy as they 
are now, for he recalls a golden age when we had in England “an 
aristocracy of culture and refinement, a middle class of yeomen and 
traders, and a lower class made up of the peasant and artisan,” and 
in these “an almost ideal state of society.” When was this? In 
Stephen’s time? or the Conqueror’s? or in the pre-Conquest age? 
Not so late as the fourteenth century, certainly, for Mr. Story does 
not spare those who put down the “ John Ball and Wat Tyler risings.” 
But history is not our author's strong point ; it is generally suppozed 
that John Ball was the leader of the “ Wat Tyler” rising. He, how- 
ever, distinguishes them. “The Jatter,” he says, “ was suppressed 
by the foulest treachery and lies.” Surely a book of this kind ought 
to be written with scrupulous accuracy, and all the more so the 
more truth there is in its contentions. For this we are not fora 
moment disposed to question. Mr. Story might with advantage 
devote himself to the study of the literature which has been care- 
fully catalogued in A Handbook of Labour Literature, compiled by 
Helen Marot (Free Library of Economics, Philadelphia, U.S., 4s.) 
His own name does not appear among the five hundred authors 
whose names are here arranged as having contributed “the more 
important literature” of the subject. 


George Stephenson. By David J. Deane. (S. W. Partridge and 
Co. 1s. 6d.)\—Mr. Deane tells again a story familiar indeed, but not 
likely to weary its readers. He does justice to the pioneers of rail- 


ways, the tramways which were laid down as early as 1738, and the 
locomotives of Cugnot (1769), Murdoch (1784), Trevethick and 
Vivian (1802), and Blenkinsop (1812), of which drawings are given ; 
and so goes on to the life history of the man who, whatever others 
may have done, is rightly called 


“the Father and Founder of the 





to flowers. A good example of this is given on pp. 396 and 397 of 





Railway System. 
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The Good Queen Charlotte. By Percy Fitzgerald. (Downey and 
Co. 10s. 6d.)—Mr. Fitzgerald does not believe, it is clear, in Lord 
Byron’s famous description of the Queen. “Bad” he contradicts 
by the title of his volume, and, in respect of “ugly,” he quotes the 
opinion of Mrs. Papendieck, “She was certainly not a beauty, but 
her countenance was expressive and intelligent.” On the other 
hand, he does not attempt to dissemble her faults. Inthe matter of 
her husband’s derangement her situation was deeply trying, but a 
woman of greater courage might have managed it better. She was 
afraid of him. The volume is full of interesting detail, and, on the 
whole, does justice to the characters of the multitude of people who 
are introduced into its pages. 


The History of the Laws and Courts of Hong-kong. By James 
William Norton-Kyshe. 2 vols. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s.)—This 


work is, in fact, a history of the Colony of Hong-kong as regards its 
government, political and judicial. The island was ceded to the 
British Crown in 1841. The first Acting Administrator was Captain 
Elliot. In August Sir Henry Pottinger arrived. Hong-kong was 
declared a free port in February, 1842. In the following year the 
Criminal and Admiralty Courts were removed thither from Canton. 
In June of that year the Charter was given establishing a local 
Legislature. About the same time, according to our way of 
importing things British wherever we go, Justices of the Peace 
were appointed, to act “in the dominion of the Emperor of China,” 
Hong-kong itself being very strangely omitted. Lieutenant Thomas 
Wade, a well-known name in later days, was appointed interpreter. 
The J.P.’s did not last long, their commissions being revoked in 
May, 1844. The first table of fees sanctioned was enormous. 
To recover £50 cost £16 13s. 4d. The Court held its first sitting on 
March 4th, 1844. It had a grand jury, petty juries, and the whole 
“bag of tricks,” except a Judge, for Sir H. Pottinger was not a 
lawyer. In May, 1844, the first Chief Justice took his seat, the 
present holder being the seventh. There was some difficulty in 
finding a barrister to accept the post, the climate being greatly 
dreaded ; more, it would seem, than it deserved, for no Chief Justice 
has died at his post. We cannot follow the history of the Colony, 
which is told here at great length. The narrativeis distinctly lively 
in parts, for tempers are as hot as the climate, and it abounds with 
curious trials of European and Chinese manners. It may seem over- 
long for these busy days, but then the book is intended for reading 
in Hong-kong, not here. 


“ The Prince of Army Chaplains,” by Colonel Colomb (Burns and 
Oates), begins with a chapter entitled “Shakespeare’s Catholic 
Literature,’ “Catholic” not being used in the literary sense, as 
it often has been used of Shakespeare, but in the theological. This 
serves to introduce Hugh Peters, who is said to have belonged, in 
the capacity of jester, to the Shakespeare Company of Players. The 
career of this man is followed to the end,—his execution after the 
Restoration. Colonel Colomb is a great admirer of the “ Royal 
martyr,” and is not without a feeling of kindness for his sons. He 
even thinks that “ never were criminals more leniently dealt with ” 
than at the Restoration. But then his ideas of leniency may be 
peculiar. A famous Tribunal, which doubtless shares his admiration, 
was so anxious to avoid the shedding of blood that it burnt its 
victims alive. 


Nineteenth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 
1897-98. By Charles D. Walcott. (Government Printing Office, 
Washington.)—Here we have the two divisions of the Sixth 
and Final Part of the Report, containing particulars as to metallic 
and non-metallic products. The statistics are, of course, interesting 
in a very high degree. As to iron, we find that the United States 
stand at the head of the list in the * World Production.’ In 1897 
their total was 9,652,680 tons of pig-iron and 7,156,957 of steel, 
Great Britain coming second with &,789.495 and 4,585.96], and 
Germany and Luxemburg third with 6,879,541 and 4,796,220. In 
the figures were Great Britain first with 6,381,051 and 
1,063,027 ; the United States, 2,301,215 and 731,977 ; and Germany, 
2,147,641 and 489,151. Our totals have increased, but the proportion 
has greatly fallen. There is a highly interesting chapter on 
“Precious Stones.” Diamonds are not found in the States, but they 
are, of course, extensively imported, the total having reached nearly 
£5,000,000 in 1894 ; in 1897 it was £1,700,000 (about). The mineral 
waters of 1897 reached a total of more than twenty-three million 
gallons, with a value of something under a million pounds, 
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The Flora of Cheshire. By Lord de Tabley. Edited by Spencer 
Moore. (Longmans and Co. 16s. net.)—Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff supplies an excellent little memoir of Lord de Tabley, who was 
a many-sided man. He was, in the first place, a poet, though he 
can hardly be ranked among those whom the world reads. He 
wrote reviews, being a contributor to the Saturday Review in its 


early days. He was an enthusiastic collector of coins, he wrote 


about bookplates, he was a novelist, and, as this volume proves, a 
botanist. The value of this can be judged by experts only. 
opinion is, we believe, highly favourable. 


Their 





THEOLOGY.—ZInstructions on the Revelation of St. John the Ditine 
By the Rev. Cresswell Strange. (Longmans and Co, 3.) —Mr, 
Strange’s theory is that the book was originally a Jewish composition 
(chaps. xi.-xii., for instance, he regards as passages that could 
not have been originally written by a Christian), but a@apted in a 
Christian sense. This certainly does away with some difficulties 
but it raises, we are inclined to think, other difficulties scarcely sind 
formidable, and it makes the authoritative use of the book very un. 
certain. Is Mr. Strange himself as closely bound by its language 
as he seems to think, in reference to the “ Larger Hope”? Apart 
from this, the volume is a careful attempt to bring this difficult 
portion of Scripture within the comprehension of the ordinary 
reader, and the attempt has no little success. No one can study the 
book carefully without deriving from it some enlightenment, 
——A Short History of the Hebrew Text, Old Testament, by 
Thomas H. Weir, M.A. (Williams and Norgate, 5s.), is a mono. 
graph on a subject too much neglected by most Bible students, 
Auricular Confession and the Church of England. By T. Teign. 
mouth-Shore, M.A. (Cassell and Co. 1s.)—Canon Teignmouth. 
Shore reprints an article contributed by him to the Contemporary 
Review some years ago. He quotes, we see, a passage from a work 
apparently by an Anglican clergyman (though the name is not 
given) :—“It is this blood alone which cleanses you, and xo one but 
the priest has the power of applying it to your soul.” The real ques- 
tion is stated in the words italicised. Much latitude may be con. 
ceded in the matter of counsel and direction, but this is another 
matter. The man who holds this view surely commits a shocking 
profanity when he administers the Communion to an unconfessed 
person. The Ecclesiastical Situation in 1899, from a Tractarian 
Standpoint. By Frederick George Lee, D.D. (T. Baker. 13.)—We 
know what to expect from Dr. F. G. Lee; even so, the following 
suggestion is a little startling :—“ Let Her Majesty heavily fine 
every Bishop who has denied the priesthood, issued Indulgences for 
lust, advocated divorce and re-marriage himself married 
more than one wife,’ &¢c——Of Divers Troubles in our Midst 
(Longmans and Co., 1s.) is a dialogue between “Senex,” “Catho- 
licus,’ and “Evangelicus,’ and is intended as an_ eirenicon, 
“Senex” reproves both his interlocutors for excess, If he could 
only be listened to! 





Essays—A Paladin of Philanthropy, and other Papers. By 
Austin Dobson. (Chatto and Windus. ts.)—Mr. Austin Dobson 
has collected in this volume some twelve or thirteen essays published 
in various periodicals. The “Paladin,” from which the volume 
takes its name, was General Oglethorpe, whose claims to cen- 
tenarianism have been dissipated by recent research. As a matter 
of fact he was born in 1696, and died in 1785. Oglethorpe is now 
chiefly remembered by his connection with the two Wesleys, and by 
his appearance in Boswell’s “Life of Johnson.” We are glad to 
read this pleasant account of him. We have some of the criticism 
which is one of our author's strong points, in ‘“ Goldsmith’s Poems 
and Plays,’ ‘Angelos Reminiscences” (Angelo was a fencing 
master), a paper about Boswell, another about “ Old Whitehall,” and 
other pleasant reading ——A Trip to Paradoria. By T. H. &. 
Escott. (Greening and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Escott describes his book 
as “ Social Fact and Political Fiction.” Possibly the humour may be 
said to be a little thin. It may be conceded that the text, “ Famous 
according as he had lifted up axes upon the thick trees,” would have 
suited Mr. Gladstone very well, but the joke is hardly enough to 
justify thirteen pages of “ How I Became Bishop of Barum,” The 
papers are sufficiently readable, all the more so as they have the 
advantage of large type. More. By Max! Beerbohm,. (J. Lane, 
4s, 6d.) 











HANDBOOKS.—The series of “Murray's English Handbooks 
(John Murray) is fitly concluded by A IJlandbook of Warwick- 
shire (6s.), “the central county of England,” to which is allotted a 
volume of its own. It is needless to speak in praise of these excel- 
lent books, which are as conveniently arranged, as full, and as 
accurate as could be desired. There are two county maps, plans of the 
four chief towns, Coventry, Birmingham (in three divisions), 
Leamington, and Stratford-on-Avon, and of the two famous castles, 
Kenilworth and Warwick.——Together with this we may mention 
in the series of “ Holmesdale Towns” (Beeching’s) A Handbook for 
Reigate, Redhill, and Neighbouring Districts, by T. Francis W. 
Hamilton. 


- 


Suorr Srories—Two of these volumes may be mentioned 
together :—By Creek and Gully. By Australian Writers in 
Eagland. Edited by Lala Fisher. (T. Fisher Unwin. 63.)—We 
have, not reckoning an introduction in verse by the editor, twenty 
sketches and stories, in verse and prose, by various writers, amoag 
whom may be mentioned Mrs. Patchett Martin, E. W. Hornung, 
Hume Nisbet, Douglas Sladen, Mrs. Campbell Praed, and Louis 
Becke. Subjects and writers are alike of the world of the 
Antipodes.——Cnildren, Ltecvehorses, and Ghusis, by Edward H, 
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Cooper (Duckworth and Co., 3s. 6d.), is a reprint of twenty-two 
short stories from sundry magazines and newspapers. 


ScnooL-BooKs.—Zke Merchant of Venice. Edited by J. Strong, B.A. 
(Lond.) (A. and C. Black.) Thucydides II, Translated by J. F. 
Stout, B.A. (W. B. Clive. 3s. 60.) —— Caesar's Invasion of Britain 
dV. 20—V. 23). Edited by A. H. Alleroft, M.A., and T. N. Mills, 
M.A.. (Same publishers. 23. 6d.)——French as Said. By B. Aldred 
Williams, (T. Burleigh. 3s, Gd. net.) 








MIscELLANEOUS.—Plato and Darwin: a Philosophie Dialogue. 
By the Abbé Marcel Hébert. Translated by Hon. W. Gibson. 
(Longmans and Co. 2s.)—A translation of a wvruchure that was 
published some six years ago ina religious magazine. M. Hébert 
« personifies the antinomies of reason in the characters of Plato 
and Darwin,” and gives a truly philosophical expression to religious 
thought——Another thoughtful little volume on another side of 
religious truth is Furetokens of Immortality, by Nowell Dwight 
Hillis (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, 1s.) In The Mystery of 
Shakespeare's Sonnets (New Century Press, 3s. 6d. net) Mr. Cuming 
Walters attacks a perennial problem, “ The Mystery of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.” He seems to have arrived independently, in one respect, 
at the same conclusions as has Mr. Sidney Lee. He is very jealous 
of the poet’s good name and reputation, and holds, not without 
reason, that these are ill-treated by some of the current theories on 
the sonnets. Local Government, by William Blake Odgers, Q.C. 
(Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d.), isa sketch of the complicated system 
by which we govern ourselves. ‘‘ Complicated” such government 
must always be, considering the variety of the matters to be regulated 
and the interests concerned ; but it is, happily, growing out of 
confusion. Dr. Odgers pays a tribute of praise to recent legislation, 
begun in 1888, enlarged in 1894, and still, we hope, to be further 
developed. The Awakening of Women. By Frances Swiney. 
(George Redway. 5s. net.) — Mrs. Swiney considers that in 
primitive human society man was depressed, that he has 
had his epoch of superiority, and that the future is with woman. 
She introduces a number of grave questions which we must 
decline to discuss on this occasion. Her book is not for every 
one, though she dedicates it “to the few millions of women who 
think and to the many millions of women who do not.” 
What is Art? By Leo Tolstoy. Translated from the Russian, 
with an Introduction, by Aylmer Maude. (Walter Scott.)—The 
author in his preface tells a very strange story of the censorship 
as it was applied to his book, which, he says, now appears for the 
first time in its true form. And, indeed, it was curiously travestied 
by the censor or his officials. “ ‘The Spiritual Censorship’ is one of 
the most ignorant, venal, stupid, and despotic institutions in Russia,” 
says our author. The book itself we shall not attempt to criticise. 
Manual of Library Cataloguing. By J. H. Quinn. (Library 
Supply Company.)—This is a set of rules, by an expert, intended 
for the guidance of the cataloguer, an employment which looks far 
easier than it really is. A great favourite of old and young has 
seldom appeared in a more attractive shape than Zhe Fairy Tales of 
flans Christian Andersen, with upwards of 400 Illustrations by 
Helen Stratton (G@. Newnes, 12s.) In their way the drawings are 
admirable, 




















REPRINTS AND NeW EpitT1ons.—Professor Arber, who is cer- 
tainly one of the most industrious, as he is one of the most learned, 
of mankind, has commenced a series of “ Anthologies.” There are 
to be ten in all, and they are published by Mr. Henry Frowde at the 
price of 3s. 6d. per volume. They are intended to cover the four 
centuries 1400-1800, and are named from the leading poet of the 
time. The three now before us are the Shakespeare, the Jonson, and 
the Milton Anthology. Each contains three hundred pages,—in large 
and clear print, we are glad to see. Shakespeare's Sonnets. 
Illustrated by H. Ospovat. (J. Lane.)——In the “Library Edition 
of Francis Parkman’s Works” (Macmillan and Co.), we have 4 
Half-Century of Conflict, 1700-1761 (2 vols. 17s. 6d.), telling the 
story of the struggle between France and England in North America. 
—France, by John Edward Courtenay Bodley (same publishers, 
10s. net), appears in a “ new and revised edition,” for which the author 
writes anew preface. He rezrets that he can see no reason to modify 
his opinion that the Republic is “ incurably afflicted.” But he argues 
with much energy that the greatness or superiority of a nation does 
not depend on the theoretical principles of its constitution. “ France 
18 Rot necessarily inferior to England because Parliamentary institu- 
tions work there with less success.’ “Germany has a political 
system of which any schoolboy in Laputa could demonstrate the 
vices,” yet Germany still pushes to the front among nations, where 
venezuela and Uruguay, with quite pattern theories of government, 
are certainly not to be found.—Zke Pvetical Works of Lord 
Tennyson (same publishers, 3s. Gd.) is added to the “Globe Edi- 
hon."——In the “Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent and Co. Is. Gd. 
het per vol.), two volumes of Plutarch, Englished by Sir Thomas 
North, edited by W. Rouse, M.A., Vols. III. and IV.; and Donte 
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| tion, The Sealskin Cloak, and Plain Living: a Bush Idyll. 





and Son, by Charles Dickens, 3 vols. The Dirina Commedia 
of Dante, Translated by the late E. H. Plumptre, D.D. Vol. IL, 
* Hell,” and Vol. IL, “ Purgatory.’ (Isbister and Co, 2s, 6d. net 
per vol.)—Three more volumes are to follow in May.— In fiction 
we have My Friend Jim, by W. E. Norris (Macmillan and Co., 64.) ; 
and in practical science, Milk: its Nature and Composition, by C. M. 
Aikman (A. and ©. Black, 3s. 6d.)\——An apposite reprint is Zhe 
Philippine Islands, by John Foreman (Sampson Low, Marston and Co.) 
Mr. Foreman published this book some eight years ago, giving in it 
the results of a considerable experience of the country and its inhabi- 
tants. He tells us much that explains what has happened since the 
date of ;publication, and he has completed his account by adding a 
narrative of the action of the United States. The Philippines were 
about as near an approach toa clergy-governed State as has been seen 
in modern times, and the result was not by any means satisfactory. 
Not the least of the difficulties of the new possessors will be the 
dealing with the great clerical power.—TIn the “ Border Edition 
of the Waverley Novels,” edited by Andrew Lang (John C. Nimmo, 
3s. Gd.), the nineteenth volume, containing The Betrothed and The 
Talisman.—In the reprint of “ Rolf Boldrewood’s Novels” (Mac- 
millan and Co., 3s. 6d.), Zhe Crooked Stich; or, Pollie’s Proba- 





The Art of Dining. By Abraham Hayward, Q.C. With Annotations 
by Charles Sayle. (John Murray. 5s.)—Mr. Hayward published 
an article on “Gastronomy and Gastronomers” in July, 1835, and 
followed it up by a review of “ The Original” half a year later. 
These were expanded into a book some years afterwards, a second 
edition appearing in 1853. The editor adds some notes, chiefly 
biographical, but now and then adding a good story or illustrative 
detail. It is needless to say that the book is full of good things; 
metaphorical, and literal (as far as type can represent them). Any 
one making the “Grand Tour”—if there is a Grand Tour nowa- 
days—would do well to study it. Are there still matchless trout to 
be got on the St. Gothard Road, or has the tunnel destroyed them ? 
Does the paté de chamois still figure in the menu of the Simplon 
Hotel ?———Thomas IHood in Scotland. TReminiscences collected and 
arranged by Alex. Elliott. (J. P. Matthew and Co., Dundee.) 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for May :—The Century, the Pall Mail Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, Macmilian'’s Magazine, the Review of Reviews, Scribner's 
Magazine, the Ludgate, the Expositor, Chambers’s Journal, Know- 
ledge, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Artist, the Strand 
Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Parents’ Meview, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper's Magazine, St. Peter's, the Sunday at Home, the 
Magazine of Art, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Humanitarian, the 
Sunday Magazine, the Author, the Lady's Real, the Geographical 
Journal, the British Realm, the Naval and Military Magazine, 
Lippincott’s, Cassier’s Magazine, the New Century Review, the 
Anglican Church Magazine, the Educational Review, the Windsor 
Magazine, the Month, the Badminton Magazine, the North American 
Review, the American Bookbuyer, the Boy's Own Paper, the Quirer, 
Good Words, the Cornhill Magazine, the United Service Magazine, 
the Argosy, the Gextleman’s Magazine, the Harmsworth Magazine, 
the Indian Magazine, the Bookman, Nature Notes, the American 
Journal of Photography, the Puritan, the Paris Magazine, the Wide 
World Magazine, Temple Bar, the Journal of Education, the World 
of Dress, the Butterfly, the Expository Times, Book Notes, the 
American Critic, the School World, the Architectural Review, Fair 
Game, the Art Journal Jubilee Series (Nos. 3 and 4), Cassell’s 
Magazine, the Publie Sehovl Magazine, the Arena, the Technology 
Review, the Church Quarterly Review, the English Historical 
Review, the Law Quarterly Review, the Dublin Review, the 
elitical Science Quarterly, the Law Magazine and Review, the 
Foreign Church Chronicle, the Economie Journal, the Monist, the 
International Journal of Ethics, the New Quarterly, the Captain, 
Mothers in Council, the Cambridge Magazine, the Quartier Latin, 
the Jlume Counties Magazine, Self-Culture, Chambers's Biographical 
Dictionary (Part 1), Chambers’s English Dictionary (Part 1), the 
Art Portfolio (Parts 1 and 2), the Keonomic Review, Academy Notes, 
“ Black and White” Handbook to the Royal Academy and New 
Gallery, the “ Pall Mall Gazette” Pictures of 1899, Reyal Academy 
Pictures (Part 1). 
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Fryers (Austin), A Pauper Millionaire, cr 8yo............+ (Pearson) 3/6 
Goodman (J.), Mechanics Applied to Engineering, cr 8vo ...... . (Lo ans) 7/6 
Guthrie (R.), On God’s Lines, cr 8y0.............. (Christian Commonwealth) 3/6 
Hamilton (0.), Through a Keyhole, cr 8V0 ......cccceccceccecscceces (Chatto) 3/6 
Harper (C. G.), The Bath Road, 8vo ............. ....(Chapman & Hall) 16/0 
Howells (W. D.), Ragged Lady, cr 80 ....... cee ec ees ence cenenees (Harper) 60 
Hurst (Norman), The Ivory Queen, cr &8vVO ......ccceeeeececececeeves Milne) 2/6 
Jusserand (J. J.), Shakespeare in France under the Ancien Régime ..(Unwin) 21/0 
Kaye (Eff.), Virtue’s Tragedy, cr 8V0 ........cccececeecceee secre (Macqueen) 60 
Lawrence (F. W.), Studies in Economics, 4to...... SR Ay etre (Longmans) 8 6 
Le Queux (W.), England's Peril, Cr 8VO  ......cccccccccecesccesrcces (White) 6/0 
Lyell (Sir C.), Astatic Studies, 2 Vols. cr SVO.......cccececceececcces (Murray) 18 0 
eI, NINO OE BUD 6 6 6c oc os nicvvcscccsccccccssoccceesseicn -(Dent) 36 
MacColl (M.), The Reformation Settlement, cr 8vo ....... e+eee--(Longmans) 7/6 
Marshall (F.), Transition, Ministering Spirits, &c..18mo .......... (Simpkin) 20 
McCarthy (Justin), Reminiscences, 2 vols. 8VO ......22 eee e cece ceeeee (Chatto) 240 
McLennan he: and Mcliwraith (J. N.), The Span o’ Life, er 8vo....(Harper) 6/0 
McManns (L.), Lally of the Brigade, cr 8VO ...........2-- 0000 RE (Unwin) 26 
Monkshood (G, F.), Rudyard Kipling : an Appreciation cr 8vo ....(Greening) 5/0 
Muddock (J. E.), In the King’s Favour, cr 8VO ........e0ee0- (Digby & Long) 60 
Pease (H.), Tales of Northumbria, cr 8V0........-cccccccsccccccecs (Methuen) 3/6 
Phillips (F. E.), A County Scandal, cr 8v0.........cceccccccccsees (Macqueen) 6/0 
Profugus (F.), The White Olive, and other Romances, cr 8vo ........ (Unwin) 6/0 
Read (O.), The Waters of Caney Fork, cr 8V0 ........sccccccevccscces (Innes) 60 
Robertson (C. G.), All Souls’ College, Oxford, cr 8VO ........20005- (Robinson) 5/0 
Robertson tT), The Christian Minister, cr 8VO .....ccccccccccscces (Oliphant) 3/6 
Savill (T. D.), Neurasthenia, 8VO .........ccccccccscccccccees (CH. J. Glaisher) 5/0 
Sergeant (A.), The Common Lot, cr 8yo....... enw Sines enews oeesiew (S.8.U.) 3/6 
SIGUA UNINE AUIOD OL BVO. 0 0:0.00 90.06 0.0000550.0001006:00s0eesecn (Macmillan) 6/0 
Spears (J. R.), The American Navy in the War with Spain, 8vo...... (Bickers) 6,0 








“LIBERTY ” “LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 





ee and Charming Colourings 
Decorative — |TAPESTRIES |SERGES |CRETONNES, VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. | Siik BRocaDrs | CHUENILLES) CHINTZES | ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. | VELVETS |}PLUSHES iMUSLINS /} GOSSAMERS 


Patrerns Post-Free. | Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY § CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 


OS L CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1897.......cccccceosscesccscvveess £425,000,000. 




















COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties. 


THE 
ROYAL 
COCOA. 


“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
to her at7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
at the breakfast table.” —ociety. 
| THECZAR'S PEACEFUL MESSAGE.—“ Send immediately 
| to oftice of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
schkott.”—(TELEGRAM FROM S17. PETERSBURG.) 

Sm ANDREW CLARK.—“Be sure to give your patients 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA.”’ 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 


President of the British Optical Association, 
and Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in its Sixteenth 
Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
may be consulted personally free of charge. 














SHORT 


SIGHT. 








A LIGHT NON-ALCOHOLIC DRINK. 
Made from only the Finest Selected Apples. 


POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and is 
unfermented, clear, and sparkling, and 
never has any sediment. Contains no added 
sugar, and acts most beneficially on the 
kidneys. Free from all metallic contact. 
It is the Purest, most wholesome, and there- 
fore the Finest Drink ever offered to the 
Public. 


POMRIL 





POMRIL 





POMRIL 





POMRIL 





Obtainable of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, 
Stores, §c. Send three penny stamps for 
sample bottle to the Manufacturers, 








POMRIL 


POMRIL, Ltd., 10 ELLIOTT STREET, GLASGOW. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


IN THIS SOCIETY are combined the advant. 
Assurance with Moderate Premiums of Mutual 


The Accumulated Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
The Surplus at last investigation was £1,423,000. More than 
One-Half of the Members who died during the Septennial period 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of 
other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition. of 

about 50 per cent. to the Policies which participated, 
LONDON : 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c, 








ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 

James Alexander, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. i 


AUDITORS. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
John Cator, Esq. C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 











FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, . 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


DRESS SHIRTS. 








CELLULAR 

CELLULAR ATHLETIC SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR NEGLIGE SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR DAY SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR PYJAMAS. 
CELLULAR UNDERWEAR. 
CELLULAR LINGERIE. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chilland cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and 
Merino, and mixtures of these. 


Mlustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
acith names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


” ” »» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN FILTER. 


Carbon Filters are excellent if the carbon is frequently changed. 
This is effected by taking every day a dose of 

BRAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. 
Recommended by Physicians and Surgeons, and used in their 
own families. PowDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s.,and 6s. BISCUITS, in 
tins, ls.,2s.,and 4s. LOZENGES, in tins, 1s.13d. Of all Chemists. 


PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 














4? 








‘PV ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
University Lectures. 
References kindly 
and 


of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, 


other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kinderean 
and Transition Classes for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. SUMMER TER 
BEGINS THURSDAY, April 20th. 
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cae COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 


FARMS, LIMITED. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLE. 
PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 


Fullinformation from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 11 Pall Mail, 
SW. (opposite the Atheneum Club). 
as NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 16TH. 


hig Saran 
AUNNYDOWN, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. . ; 
3 REPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations o 
a ot als The house is situated on the southern slope ot the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469ft., in $ acres of ground. 
aes Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. B. R. BREAKWFLL. 


aS cueae 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
; With Title of L.L.A 
Vor Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


—_—_— 
CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT. — Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High School and _of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect ; on the sea 
wall—The NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd, 1899. 


AUSANNE—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine ; bathrooms (hb. and ¢.); 
sanitation perfect. ‘Terms, ds. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 

ot “Gradatim,” &¢c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 

PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 
(Law and History Honours). 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The first 
House Scholarship at Tonbridge last July was gained by a boy from the school. 


YHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL: 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £8v); sons of gentlemen; specially suited to Colonials ; 
tive vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 
































JONTAUBAN, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
B, HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 years. 
thorough grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies 
received. Delightful climate; home comforis; careful training; perfect 
sauitation.—PRINCIPALS. 


POEOV sy. — APSLE ) HOU SE. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Extensive grounds ; large hall and gymnasium. 

References to parents of pupils in England and abroad. 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. 


JT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Principals, Miss WINGATE (Girton 

Coliege, Cambridge) and Miss POTTER ; assisted by a thoroughiy effcient staff of 
Professors and Resident Mistre: Prospectus on application. 


HE GLASGOW ACADEMY COMPANY, Limited. 


the Directors invite APPLICATIONS for the position of RECTOR, VACANT 
by the death of Dr. Morrison. 
Applications and testimonials to be sent,on or before May 15th, to the Secretary, 
trom whom further particulars may be obtained. 7 
ARTHUR HART, Secretary. 


63 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, April 18th, 1899. 
rete a . ° ® 
RANCE.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
_GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
painting ; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
tastruction, 10 guineas monthly. Unexceptionable references given and required 
~Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 























(DHE OWENS COLLEGE, MANC HESTER. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PAKK, MANCHESTER. 

The HALL (which is in connection with Owens College) will be OPENED in 
OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 20 guineas per term 
(eleven weeks). At least three Bursaries offered.—Applieations from intending 
residents to the Secretaries, Miss A. M. COOKE and Professor 8. ALEXANDER, 
Oweus College. 


BEDFORD GRAMMAR 





SCHOOL. 
Five Departments: Classical, Civil and Military, Technical, Junior, Preparatory. 


RIGHT EXHIBITIONS, EIGHTEEN HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS to 
be COMPETED for MAY 23rd.—Apply, SECRETARY. ; 


LIFTON, 


COLCHESTER 





eet Ss tO &. 
HOUSE SCHOOL. 


A. C, DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (63-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


YDE PARK NEW COLLEGE, 
eee! LEINSTER GARDENS, HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. 
¢, MORNING CLASSES for the DAUGIITERS of GENTLEMEN. Music a 
peciaity. A limited number of bourders received, who enjoy the benefit of 


tauily tife In addition to the hig cational ady —F arms, & 
address the PRINCIPAL, e highest educational advantages.—For terms, &c., 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter,1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Farmers, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of 
Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, «c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd, 1899. 


QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
KS School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge. 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampion.* 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &¢e.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address,—Prospectus on application to 
the SECRETARY. 


EREFORD SCHOOL. — FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 
covering tuition fees; TWO ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
tenable with or without Tuition Scholarships and worth £20 a year. Examina- 
tion JUNE 6th and 7th, 1899. The annual value of the Scholarships tenable by 
Herefordians at the Universities is £700.—Particulars of HEAD-MASTER. 

















EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Priucipal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for KING’S 

SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £20 will BEGIN on 

MAY 30th. Boys can also be examined in London.—Further information from 

the SECRETARY, or from the Head-Master (the Rev. W. HOBHOUSE, M.4.), 
the School-House, Durham. 


St GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 








Head-Master-—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 
A School for 100 Boarders 25 miles from London ina splendid situation. Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over 14, £60; under, £50. 


{HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—An 
EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £21, will BEGIN on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under 14 on 
June 24th.—Further information from Head-master, Rey. F. B. WESTCOTT, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 








ADLEY COLLEGE. — TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

) EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 19th, to 21st. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered in the tirst instance for Boys intended for the ARMY 
CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVALCLASS.—Applicationsfor 
Special Preparation for the Navy should be made at once to the WARDEN. 
Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to Candidates for the Navy. 


ANDWICH (KENT)—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1582. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Iilus- 
trated Prospectus, &¢., on application to Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 





SETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 











| eae .—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar 'l'rin, Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 


‘NHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE éth, 7th, and 8th. 
Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
anntin, will be awarded; also one Scholarship. ot £35 per annum tenable for 
three years for Sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined tu 
Candidates for Army ami Navy Examinations. Chief subjects: Classics and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the College, 
Cheltenhain. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE 








ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS of £30 each in JULY next,and FIVE givenin the School. Many 
valuable Scholarships on ieaving to the Hospitals and Universities. NEW 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL tor YOUNG BOYS. Special Navy Class.—Apply 


the RURSAR 





T. LEONARDS—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARL.--First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.--Newly furnished ; sea 

view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. Sanitary certificate-—Mr. and Mrs 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital £500,000. 





OURNEMOUTH.— ARNOLD COLLEGE, ALUM 
CHINE _ ROAD. 
PREPARATION FOR THE SERVICES, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


Head-Master—W. H. ROWLAND, B.A., F.R.G.S, 








EST LONDON ETHICAL 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 


SOCIETY, 





Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning by Dr. STANTON COIT. on 
“ Oliver Cromwell,” 11 a.m, 
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RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 
for the RELIEF of DISTRESSED ARTISTS, their Widows and Orphans. 
PRESIDENT—Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 
The ANY  “RSARY DINNER will take place at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, 
HOTEL Mi. ROPOLE, on SATURDAY, May 6th, at half-past six o'clock. 
ROBERT FARQUHARSON, Esq., M.P., M.D., &c., &c., in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including wines, One Guinea. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE R.A., Treasurer. 
WALTER W. OULESS, R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
DOUGLAS GORDON, Secretary. 
3 Soho Square, W. 


y +r y 
OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14 
Publie Schools. ,House stands high on Cliff.: South aspect; 
Playground and field for games; three resident masters and governess. 
and 100 guineas.-- Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 





CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
Boys prepared for the 
overlooks sea. 
60, 80, 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JULY 11th, 12th, and 13th, to fill up not less than 

FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and ‘TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,0v. 
Peautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principals—Miss J. FP. GRUNER (Certific: ated Student of Girton College), 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Surrey ; Miss MCRAE MOIR (Cambridge 
Higher Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 

The aim of the School is to combine the advantages of a good Boarding-School 
with a thorough education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be prepared for 
College-Entrance and other examinations. 

The dist ict of Hindhead is one of the healthiest parts of England, and much 
recommended by doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Moir receives Ten Boarders in a thoroughly well-built modern house, with 
southern aspect. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 

References allowed to parents of present and past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application to the PRINCIPALS. 

The SU a TERM BEGINS on MAY 4th. 


U DOR Hi ALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.P. 

HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge), The Teaching 
Professor Seeley F.R.S.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, 

Rippman, Esq. M.A.; Signor Garcia: Monsieur Pradeau ; 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-és-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses, Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. Tennis, Swimming, and Riding. —Prospectus on application. 








Principal, Mrs. 
Staff includes :— 
Esq., M.A.; 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

» COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in Septe miber, 1899. The Secretary of State will offer 
thein for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D., and one in the Traftic Dept., 
Indian state Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 
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ELSTED SCHOOL.— ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (three of £50, three of £30, two of £20 per 
apnum). Tuition and Boarding Fees, from which the value is deducted, #62. 
Examination in London and at Felstead, June 2uth—22nd. Candidates must be 
between 12 and 15 on July 1lst.—For further particulars, apply, -Rev. HEAD- 
MASTER, Felstead, Essex. 


1 ALY ERN “COLLEGE .—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

Bi TION, JULY 12th, 13th, and 14th. ‘Two of £87 (one of them £99 the first 

year), Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 

3 num may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.— 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 








OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 

RVUAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A, F.G.S. (Mathematical 
urman of Clare Coll.. Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
¢ for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Coin- 
titive Examinations. ‘The teaching of French and German receives special 
aitention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application, 








» Ee P TON SC ZO O L. 
rX ENTRANCE Si HOT, Ai SHIPS 
in value trom £380 to £2 Will be ‘COMPETED for on 
JULY Sth to 7 7th. 


Particulars from HEAD-MASTER., 





~ Seven varying 


KXE iS “SCHOOL, CANTERBUR . — SCHOLAR- 
2w SHIPS. — Twelve Scholars hips (£55-£lv) in JULY. Open to Boys 
ying NEXT TERM, MAY Sth. Thirteen Open Schol arships and Exhibitions 
dat the Universities since No vember, 1897. ARMY CLASS free: successes 
July and January. Valuable leaving Exhibi tions. JUNIOR SCHVOL (8-13), 
nt health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
ter at Marlborough, 







mews 


Mas 
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YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 

BUREAU. — Mss. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and_ accurately 1s. per 

1.000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Ottice, &c.. by 

Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSL ATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


M AD AME AUBERT.—GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
al AGE NCY -—Clientéle amongst the best families and schools HOME and 
ABROAD. islish and Foreign Governesses (finishing, junior, nursery), Visiting 
Teachers, Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, Readers, Schools recurn- 
mended, —141 REGENT STREET, W. 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (FOR Women) 
YORK PLACE, BARER STREE J 
: ETHEL HURV BATT, 
siission 1898-99, 
The EASTER Re M BEGINS on ZHURSDAY, May 25th 
One Arnott Scholarshi yo tis gone ay 248. 
ne Arnott Scholarship in Science, annual value i On 
in Arts, annual value 30 guineas, eath tenable for three’ years, w! wil be aweeaaee 
the ag of the EXAMINATION to be HELD at the COLLEGE on JUNE 27th 
and 28th : 
Names to be sent to the PRINCIPAL not later than June 15th. 
F. MABEL ROBINSON, Secretary. 
ett ra, 


{LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL MATH E MATICAL, 
/J and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY 
EN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION, valued from “ens 4 £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of #25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy, 
- onag = conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the Colleze, 
lifton, Bristo . 


NCASTER HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX. — 

The Rev. F. R. BURROWS, M.A., MOVED this ‘PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL at EASTER from Charles Road, St. Leonards, to premises built for hin 

7 BEXHILL.—Prospectus from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
ondon. 


mo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘friform, London. ” 
‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


" 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.--A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


N EW 


Tn view of the need for increased hospital accommodation for children south of 
the Thames, it has been decided to RECONSTITUTE the BELGRAVE HOSPITAL 
and transfer it to a site which has been secured in the Clapham Road, Kennington, 

FUNDS FOR THIS PURPOSE ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Amount required for whole scheme and endowment, £50,000. Already received 


and promised, £5,064 16s. 9d. 
A portion of the Hospital will be built as soon as £15,000 Is in hand, 


Principal .. 

















HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN IN 


SOUTH LONDON. 


HON. TREASURERS: > 
H. N. HAMILTON-HOARE, Esq. 
DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, Esq. 
H. MORTON CARR, Esq. 
To whom donations may be sent. 
BANKERS: Messrs. BARCLAY and CO., Ltd., Pall Mall East. 
A PUBLIC MEETING will be HELD in furtherance of the above object at 
the MANSION HOUSE on FRIDAY, May 12th, 1899, at 3 o’clock p.m. 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR will preside, = by 
His Grace the DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, 
The LORD BISHOP of ROCHESTER, 
The Hon, EVELYN HUBBARD, M.P., 
Dr. FARQUHARSON, M.P., 
and others, 
DONATIONS at present include the following :— 


































Duke of Westminster, K.G...£1,000 ; 0} Howard Morley, shel ontnenee £10 10 9 
Doss as W. Freshfleld, a - 1,000 0 0} Sir Walter Wilkin . - luluY 
T. Dent, Esq., F.R.C.8 0 0] H. I. Swirt, Esq lu lu ¥ 
W. H. Warner, Esq 00} bs Ronald MeNeill.. 10 10 0 
Colonel Hayg: ‘Ei eae a 105 00 iE Saeava cea anne ati ioes lo vd 
Dr. Edmund Cautley.......... 100 OU; Ht o Hamilton Hoare, Esy. .. 10 0 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Arden........ low OO Earl of Bessborough.......... lu 0v 
The Grocers’ Company........ luv 00 Lady Kortrignt ..cccscovccsss lu vv 
The Goldsmiths’ Company .... 100 0 0 | Bishop of Rochester .........+ lv v0 
John Martineau, Esq.......... luvv 0 0) Frank Bibby, ™ Pramaalae a Meno: lu 0Y 
Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Willink.... luv vu u| J. Purdy, Esq... - lu vv 
Proceeds of a Ball at the West- | A. Stirling, E sq. lu 0U 
minster Town Hall, per C. J. | Mrs. BE. P. Bilborough 10 vv 
PONG Bihccsccc vccesces 3 | Dr. Longstaff ........2.0200+- lu vv 
Hon, FE. Hubbard, M.P........ v| Mr. and Mrs. Percy Armytage 10 00 
J. L. Cook, Hag. BLP. .crcccees v | Lieut.-Gen. Lord Wm. Seymour 5 50 
tiie Merchant ‘lors’ Compy. 0 0 | Sir Edward Ripley.........+e6 5 50 
Lord Fitzhardi hy 00 | Lady Nor thw = 6 50 
Dowager Lady Penrhyn...... hy VO} d. WOples Be0s..366cccee ° 5 50 
The Children’s Orchestra...... ju 0 0!1H.R. Cotton, ;™ censuses 6 50 
SS rr eee 50 © 0) S. Margetson, Esy......... va Oe 
Miss Gertrude Foster ........ 501050) MEE SIEGE oc cccoscccanscese 5 50 
lion. Mrs. Ethe! O'Brien...... 50 00} |W. Ewart, Esq 5 Su 
Hon. G. Borthwick .......... 42 14 0| Admiral Fenwick 56 Vv 
C, BOE, Bios cincreseceness 31 lu 0 | Baroness Burdett-Coutts...... 5 v0 
C. T. Dent, Esq. (aunual sub.) 3u 0 0 | F. Burnett, sy. .... seannaces 5.00 
Miss A. Phillimore.......... - Su 00) Rev. W.O'B, Allan 5 00 
Messrs. Barclay and Co.. 2605010. H. Durham, Esq. . 5 UU 
ro Wu) Miss West... 5 00 
v 01 J.W. Larnac 56 00 
q v0 Lord Rob: utes. ee ccccccccccccce 6 UV 
LR iphael, RB MES sans evans 0 0! Miss Nora Bolitho . «. © Oa 
ion Walter Foster .........- V0 0 | Sir James Rankin - 5 00 
Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Carring v 0! Friend, per Miss Jenkin ..... - 5 00 
Sir Mark Collett, Bart......... 20: 00!) BENS PAIDOE «5.00 case cecnsseces 6 00 
H. S. Cautley, Esq.....-....... 20 00 | A. R. Steele, Esq., per Dr. 
GBOUNE concrestee <p ceiinee« 95: O90] CRNSONE cos ccaccccstcss ses 3, oe OED 
Proceeds of 2 Sale from Oxted lt a rs. Beach .. - 6&6 00 
Convalesceut Home, per C. T. | H - Morton Carr, " 5 00 
DONT OMI cos ca sicterueaaies.« 12 0 0| Amounts under £5 76 10 6 
Enesrialemoet — Holly House | 
School, per Miss Shelton . 11 00 £5,064 16 9 


Any further information may be obtained at the Hospital, 77-79 Gloucester 
Street, S.W., or at 14 Wilton Place, S.W. 
F. STUART, Secretary. 


T AKLUYT SOCIETY (President, Sir CLEMENTS 
MARKHAM, K.C.B.) — ‘he second volume for 1898, AZURARA'S 
CHRONICLE OF THE DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST OF GUINEA, Part IL, 
Translated and Edited by C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY and EDGAR PRESTAGE, is DOW 
being distributed to members by Mr. Quariteb. 
‘rhe — ul subscription is One Guinea. A fresh series commences with the 


resent yeu! 
. Bordean, Holly Road, Wanstead. WILLIAM FOSTER, Monorary Secretary. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


“Better worth reading than many novels that achieve success.” 


—Morning Post. 
Just Published. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 
Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” &c. ; 
and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 

.—* The epistolary formula in fiction had already been worn pretty 
eee ten Wilkie Collins apparently gave it its coup de ardce. It has been 
reserved, however, for Mrs. Fuller Maitland and Sir Frederick Pollock to lend the 
convention fresh life and charm.” ; 

thenzeum.—“ The book is charming as a revelation of the character of the two 
delightful people who realise that their own life is done zs far as feeling new 
emotions and new love is concerned, but are still young enough to enter into the 
lives of the younger people who surround them....The method of collaboration 
here adopted seems a new, and is certainly a highly successful, experiment.” 

Daily News.—“ These delightful compositions form a qualification to the 
familiar statement that in England letter-writing is a lost art. ‘They possess the 
charm of old masterpieces written for private perusal only ; their spirit is urbane 
and their style as polished as it is unaffected.” 


THE CALIPHATE: its Rise, Decline, 


and Fall. By Sir WILLIAM MuIR, K.C.M.G., LL.D., &c., Author of “ The Life 
of Mahomet,” “The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty,” &c. With Maps, Third 
Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
SECOND EDITION, with 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 


y SR. CROCKETT. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
Academy.—“ A stirring story of fighting and loving and vengeance.” 
Speaker.—“‘ The Black Douglas’ strikes us as being upon the whole the 
strongest piece of work we have yet had from Mr. Crockett. The result is a book 
which grips the imagination in a thoroughly satisfactory fashion.” 
Yorkshire Post.—‘ A brilliant plece of work. One of the best stories we have 
met for some months.” 


GOD’S GREETING. 


GARRETT LEIGH. 
Athenz#um.—"“ This novel is meant for grown-up people, and its obvious svm 
pathy with the life and troubles of Lancashire wage-earuers will commend it to 


By Joun 


many.” 
Manchester Guardian.—“ Au interesting and valuable picture of Lancashire 
life.” 


Glasgow Herald.—* A powerful story, instinct with character, and rising at 
times to dramatic Intensity.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 
Permanent Exhibition of Autotype (Carbon) Reproductions of Famous 
Works of Art. 
Autotypes of the Old Masters in the Great Continental Galleries. 
Autotypes of Modern British Art. 
Autotypes of Works by Artists of the Pre-Raphaelite School. 
Autotypes of Pictures in the National Gallery. 
Autotypes of Drawings by Old Masters. 
Autotypes of Selected Works from the Paris Salons. 
Numerous Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, Walnut, and other 
Hard Woods on View. 
Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine Art Character and prove 
Acceptable Gifts. ‘They are eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 
Library, Boudoir, Dining-room, Shooting-box, &e. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 


Now Ready. New Evlition of 160 pp. 
With 120 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint 
Block Illustrations. 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 
Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE CO., 74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES.—The MAY CATALOGUES of valuable Second-Hand Works 

and New Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready, and will be 

sent post-free upon application to W. H.SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 


T' ° ral 
UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES.— 
Please state wants. We will send free on application a CATALOGUE of 
some of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market; and we have 
always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We invite inquiries.—THE 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 











Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John 
Baker,” 





To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, shuuld NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Evitep sy L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS OF MAY NUMBER, 


SECOND EDITION. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
THE COMING CRISIS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
WHITE. 
THE BELLIGERENT PAPACY. By W. J. STILLMAN. 
THE BROWNING LETTERS. By LEsuie STEPHEN. 


By ARNOLD 


SCENES AND SCANDALS IN THE LONDON VESTRIES. By 
RATEPAYER. 

ST. PAUL'S. By Sir JoHN STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. MAvrIcE Low. 

SOME FALLACIES IN THE RITUAL CONTROVERSY. By 
Rev. H. C. BEECHING. 

AN IRISH POET. By the EArt or Lytron. 

FRESH EVIDENCE IN THE DREYFUS CASE. By F. C, 


CONYBEARE. 

A GARIBALDI REMINISCENCE. 
ASHLEY. 

THE MORAL OF THE INDIAN COUNTERVAILING DUTIES. 
By Mayson M. BEETON, Secretary of the Anti-Bounty League, 

GREATER BRITAIN, 


By Right Hon. EVELYN 


INCREASE OF CIRCULATION. 


Acomparison of the total sales of “ The National 
Review” during the six months October- 
March (1897-98) with the sales during the 
same six months of 1898-99 shows an in- 
crease of over 50 per cent. during the 
latter period. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher to the India Office, 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNICODE. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
) nomatter what the subject. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED, at 
prices affixed :—“ Studio Magazine,” early numbers, Is. each offered; Freeman's 
“Hist. Geog.,” 15s.; Badminton “ Hunting,” L.P., £10; “ Heptajogia,” 1880, 208. ; 
“Old Paris,” 1878, 4Us.: “Alice in Wonderland,” 1866, 40s.; “ Keramic Gallery,” 
40s.; Moore's * Alps,” 1864, £3. Please report any Kelmscott Press publications.— 


BAKER’'s GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK 
We SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 

to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 

on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 

and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 


a}’ptication. 
] OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.~Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogue). 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 














AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 








HE MAZE OF LIFE. By GEORGE NEWCOMEN. 3s. 6d. net. 
“A bright and ably told tale."— Whitehall Review. 

“Of more than average excellence.” —Outlook. 

“ Milly is certainly charming, and her sacritice full of pathos.”—Daily Express. 

“ Capable studies of human passion.”—Nottingham Guardian, 

“ The various characters are excellently detined.”—Aberdeen. Free Press. 

“The saving grace of humour. A light and graceful touch. A thorough-paced 
hatred of any cant.”"—Freeman’s Journal 

London : BELLAIRS and Co., 9 Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


The ‘“ Allenburys’’’ Malted 
im Food. 





**It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 








| Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/*, 5/*, and 10/+ tins, 


—The Lancet. 
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A. & OC. BLACK. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUEST OF FAITH: being Notes on 


the Current Philosophy of Religion. By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. Demy 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
“This book of original thought will doubtless attract many readers.” —Scotsman, 








NOW READY. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT POSITION 


OF PROTESTANTISM. By Professor ADOLF HarNnack. Translated by 
THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERs. Crown Svo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 

“ A spirited and learned attack on Catholicism, which at the present moment 

should gain attention, more especially as coming from a German critic.”—Outlook. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, WITH GLOSSARY. 


THE LAST LINK: Our Present Knowledge 


of the Descent of Man. By Ernst HAECKEL (Jena). With Notes and Bio- 
graphical sketches by Hans Gavow, F.R.S. (Cambridge). Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 
“ This admirable synopsis of the most interesting question in biological science 
will be specially welcomed by those who have neither time nor patience to grapple 
with the enormous literature treating of evolution.” —Literature. 


NOW READY. 


A BRITISH RIFLE MAN : being the Journals 


and Correspondence of Major George Simmons, Rifle Brigade, during the 

Peninsular War and the Campaign of Waterloo. Edited, with Introduction, by 

Lieut.-Coloncl WILLOUGHBY VERNER, late Rifle Brigade. With 3 Sketch 
Maps, square crown 8Vo, cloth, } F.ce 10s. 6d. 

“ Altogether this is a most attractive book, bringing back vividly to the 

memory one of the most brilliant periods of English military history, and giving a 

pleasant, because unintentional, picture of a gallant soldier and gentleman.”—Zhe 


Standard. 
NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


oy - 5 ae 
MILK: its Nature and Composition. By 

. C. M. AIKMAN, M.A., D.Se. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

“Contains a great deal that cannot fail to be of interest, and, indeed, of practical 
utility, to all who are alive to the importance of milk, not only because of its wide 
and general use as an article of diet, but also because of its influence on public 
health as a possible propagator of disease.”—The Glasgow Herald. 











NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 


THE NURSE’S HANDBOOK OF COOKERY. 


By E. M. Worsnop, Assisted by M. E. BLain. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
“It would be difficult to praise too highly this excellent book, which will indeed 
be ‘a help in sickness and convalescence,’ not only to the trained nurse, but also iu 
every household....Each recipe has been repeatedly tried. Thus, with sure 
confidence of the success with which each dish will turn out, we can recommend 
this book to every nurse and household.” —The Hospital. 
NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 
COUSIN IVO. By Mrs. Aurrep Sipewick 
(Mrs. Andrew Dean), Author of “The Grasshoppers,” “ Mrs. Finch-Brassey,” 
* 4 Woman with a luture,” &c. Crown S8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
* The book can be warmly praised. Bright, light, witty in style, you are carried 
through its pages with untlagging zest from the first line to the last.”-—Literature, 











NOW READY. 


THE MORMON PROPHET. By Lity Doveatt, 


Author of “A Dozen Ways of Love,” “ Beggars All,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. 
* Not only a most instructive chapter in the history of religious,enthusiasim, but 
a powerful and fascinating psychological study....This remarkable book will add 
much to Miss Dougall’s already high reputation.”--7/he Boolean, 








A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 





QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


FROM LONDON TO 
Ny ORWAY, NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, ICELAND, and the BALTIC, 
by their Steamships,—LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 b.p. ; 
and OPHIR, 6,910 tons register, 10,000 h.p 
For NORWAY FIORDs & NORTH CAPE (for Midnight sun), June 13th—July 10th. 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, June 24th to July 8th. 
For NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight sun and Polar Pack Ice), and 
ICELAND, July lith to August 12th. 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, July 29th to August 14th. 
Tor COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, 
&c., August 18th to September 15th. 
High-class Cuisine. String Band, &c. 
Managers { F.GREEN and CO. ) ___ Head Offices, 
E or’? ’ ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


INVESTMENTS. 

INVESTMENTS: How to Select 
Messrs. VAN Oss and CO. will be pleased to advise persons desirous 
large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
i 2, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- 
1 Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
1 the Various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
rning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
NEsS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Ezplanatory pamphlet, monthly 





+ 
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circulars, and quarterly graduated investment list tree on application. 
VAN OSs and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 











COCKROACHES, BLACKBEETLES, quickly 


and effectually EXTERMINATED by the UNION COCKROACH PASTE, 
which speedily cleared the pest from the Sheftield Workhouse under the 
direction of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who guarantees each tin with his sigua- 
ture. It is the only absolute remedy known, and never fails. 





In TINS, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., postefree, from 
J.P. HEWITT, Chemist, 66 Division Street, Sheffield, 


who will be glad to send full particulars, with testimonials, 


and Secure | 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE WORKS OF “E. Vv, B.” 


Bound in cloth and parchment, and Illustrated, 5s, 
TENTH EDITION. 


DAYS AND HOURS IN A GARDEN. 
“To all who would know something of the delight that 
recommend the book.”~—Spectator. ’ . 4 garden can afford we 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 
Bound in parchment and Illustrated, 6s.; roxburghe, 15s, 
ROS ROSARUM: Dew of the Ever-Living Rog 
Gathered from the Poets’ Gardens of Many Lands. : ? 


“A literary garden of great variety and beauty, upon which 


. the edi 
have expended a world of patience and taste.”"—Glasgow Herald. ‘itor must 


Bound in parchment and Illustrated, 5s. 


A GARDEN OF PLEASURE. 


“This book is a beautiful record of a beautiful thing, 


aud is 
thoughts and quaint fancies."—Manchester Guardian. full of tender 


Bound in parchment and Illustrated, 6s. 


A BOOK OF THE HEAVENLY BIRTHDAYS, 


“Perfect in type and illustrations, and antique in binding and appe; 
The quotations are all carefully selected, and are very beautiful.”—Saottish. i 
The Above Four Works can be had in a Handsome Old Gold 

Cloth Box, 25s. 





A NEW CRITICISM ON THE ACADEMY. 
Printed is old-faced type, on rough paper, medium 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
CONCERNING THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1900, and other Reveries. By HeNny Naggury 
Author of * Millet and Rustic Art,” &c. * 


In crown $vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


IN MODERN SPAIN: Some Sketches and Impressions, 


By REGINALD ST. Barbe, Author of “Francesca Halstead: a Tale of Say 
Remo.” Illustrated by A. J. Wall. 





NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
CHEAP EDITION, in fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
JENNIFRED, and other Verses. By Szeprinvs G. Gruey, 

“Pleasant and musical reading.” —Scotsman. 

“The title poem is finely, even richly, coloured, and is suggestive of the romantic 
period in which its scenes are set. Mr. Green infuses cousiderable vigour into-his 
lines."-—Dundee Advertiser. Se oe 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for . : ‘ oe 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | __ N.B. sh Tw ° RCE Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. ) thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Meathly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 








now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-frec to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





THE 
LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE— LIT E—ENDOWMENTS — ANNUITIES. 
INVESTED FUNDS............ £9,570,512. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
LARGE BONUSES now in course of Distribution, either in Cash or Additions to 
Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
HEAD OPFICcEs— 7 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


PRUDEN TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDs .. £33,000,000, 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 27 202, 


2 BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to l4s. 
wine usually sold at much higher 


st. ESTEPHE 


S DINNER WINE, old in 
fo ig comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures Us In London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
Dowen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


RPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Ue cnecter: 26 Market Street. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 
Insurances granted on Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 

ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 

CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


8s. 


lis. 9s. 6d. 











HE UNION BANK of 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Paid-up Capital ......+.- cocccccce £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 











IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 





post-free, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LOWEST Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, } Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural on being subjected to powerful 
hydratlic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—*Cocoaine,” 
4 product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of 
your tradesman, a tin will be sent post-free for nine 
stamps.—JAMES EPPS and CO., Limited, Homeo- 
pathic Chemists, London. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL. 





NOTICE.—In future the INDEX to the“ SPECTATOR” 
wul be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to Jenc, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 


A GREAT BIBLICAL ENCYLOPADIA. 


To be completed in Four Volumes, Imperial 8vo, 
VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblical Theologry. 


Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., D.D. 


With the Assistance of J. A. Selbie, M.A., and, chiefly in the Revision of Proofs, of 
A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., S. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D., H. B. Swete, D.D., Litt.D. 


Vol. 1.—A to FEASTS. Vol. 2.—FEIGN to KINSMAN. 


Published Price per Volume :—In cloth, 28s.; In half-morocco, 34s. 


A Few Press Notices of Volume I. 


GUARDIAN. —“ The work promises to be, when completed, the best biblical encyclopedia in English. Dr. 
Hastings has shown his wide sympathies by his choice of contributors, who represent many shades of 
Christian opinion.” 


ACADEMY.—“ Both the editors and the publishers are to be congratulated upon the appearance of the 
first volume of this most excellent work....If the other volumes keep up to the high level of this one, the 
editors will have produced the best biblical Dictionary which has yet appeared.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ We must congratulate the editor on the well-selected list of specialists to whose names 
he can refer as ‘ the best guarantee that the work may be relied on,’ and on the exceedingly great care that 
has evidently been bestowed on the technicalities of editing, revising, and printing....The mention, however, 
of these few names and articles must only be taken as specimens of the many others that deserve recording.” 


CRITICAL REVIEW.—“A timely, trusty, and most valuable guide....It represents the best type of 
scholarship—the scholarship that is liberal, critical, and, in the best sense, scientific, but that is algo unpre- 
tentious, restrained, far removed from anything flighty, precipitate, or ostentatious....No English Dictionary 
of the Bible, even of the first magnitude, can compare with the new one in the department of Biblical 
Theology.” 

TIMES.—“ This Dictionary seems likely to take its place as the standard authority for biblical students of 
the present generation.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ We welcome with the utmost cordiality the first volume of Messrs. Clark’s great 
enterprise, ‘A Dictionary of the Bible.’ That there was room and need for such a book is unquestionable... 
We have here all that the student can desire.” 


LITERATURE. —“ The first instalment of the new ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ has been eagerly expected, and 
will be warmly welcomed.” 





Full Prospectus, withiSpecimen Page from all Booksellers’, or from the Publishers. 





Edinburgh : T. and T, CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 


FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE GLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





PATRONS—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT~The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. CHArIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 

PHYSICIAN—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. SECRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 
ACTOUARY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,014,239. Annual Income, £402,523. 
SPECIAL FEATURES — 


1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE BONUS. 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
a paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 
Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTIONALLY 
LARGE BONUSES to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Liabilities are on the strongest basis known. 

6.—Assuréd Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF BONUus. 

WHOLE-LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRANTED AT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE ; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberatel; 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lance’, 


December 31st, 1864 ; 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA 


RHEUMATISM, &c. : 
De. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accempanies each bottle. 





the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained thio ugh any 
Boolsselley or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1/€ each. 





SOLE MANUFACIURER~J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


A PALADIN OF PHILANTHROPY, 
AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON, Author of “Eighteenth Century Vignettes.” 
With 2 Illustrations. Crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


The Jcademy says :—“It is Mr. Austin Dobson's triumph that he holds us, not 
hy disguising his subiects, or pleading for them, or binding them to present 
interesis; he holds his readers by showing them that he knows the eighteenth 
century as minutely as they know the nineteenth. He holds them in a gay 
erudition which in its own ficld is unparallelled.” 











REMINISCENCES. 
By JUSTIN McCARTRY, M.P. 


Will bo ready immediately. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 24s, 


ACADEMY NOTES. 
Originated by HENRY BLACKBURN. 
With nearly 200 Illustrations by Leading Artists. 1s. 





AN EXILED SCOT. 
By H. A. BRYDEN, Author of “Gun and Camera in South Africa.” 


With a Frontispiece by J. S. Crompton, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THROUGH A KEYHOLE. 
Overheard by COSMO HAMILTON, Author of * The Glamour of the Impossible, 


wn 8vo, art linen gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Croy 





MADAME IZAN: a Tourist Story. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of “Mrs. Tregaskiss,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The World says : —* Mrs. Campbell Praed, under the spell of the ineffable charm of 
Japan for an imagination so vivid, perception so keen, and a sense of natural and 
artistic beauty so refined as hers, could not fail to lend fresh attraction to the 
country whose history is justifying its symbolic name more fully day by day. Her 
new story, ‘ Madame Izin,’ is in itself an exotic flower of fiction of the most or!ginal 
kind, as little like the ordinary novels of the time, or indeed of her own preceding 
works, as the orchids from the amazing Madagascar coast-line forests are like our 
cottage-garden flowers. * Madame Izan’ is one of those rare stories which make 
the reader fee] that the writing of them has been a continuous pleasure—never a 
task....The narrative is quite charming, everybody in it is alive; the leading 
situation is as amusing as it is new, and Madame Izan, recently restored to the 
sense of sight, so beautiful, so completely individual, is skilfully contrasted with 
Mrs. Bax, her companion, a novel variety of widow, and a signal success.” 


MARY UNWIN. By Atan Sr. Ausyn, Author of 
“A Fellow of Trinity.’ With 8 Iustrations by Percy Tarrant. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. 

The Westminster Gazette says :--“ Alan St. Aubyn has not written a story of 
more delicate cliarm and artistic linish than * Mary Unwin.’....We should be grate- 
ful to a novelist whose writing recalls Goldsmith.” 








Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. each. 


INFATUATION. By B. M. Croxtr, Author of 
* Beyond the Pale,” &c. 
The Times says :—* Mrs. Croker is a vivacious story-teller, and ‘ Infatuation’ is 
a very cheery, readable tale.” 


AS A MAN SOWS. By Wituram Wesratu, Author 
of “ With the Red Eagle.” 
The Queen says :—“ Interesting down to the very end.” 


NELL HAFFENDEN. By TicHe Hopxiys. 
With 8 Illustrations by C. Gregory. 

“Joe Gripp himself is not unworthy of Dickens....The 

there is not a dull page in it.” 


The Academy says : 
whole story is tull of interest ; 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


COMMODORE JUNK. By G. MANVILLE FENy, Author of 
“A Fluttered Dovecote.” 
THE NUGENTS OF CARRICONNA. 
HOPKINS. With Frontispiece by Frank Dadd. 
Truth says :—* Alive with humour, go, and gaiety.” 
THE PRESIDENT OF BORAVIA. By GrorGe LAMBERT. 
The Bookman says :—“ Those who are fond of breathless tales of adventure ought 
on uo account to miss this book.” 
GABRIEL CONROY. By Bret Harte. 
The Liverpool Albion says :—“ A clever and most entertaining narrative.” 
THE OLD FACTORY. By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
The Accrington. Gazvtte says :—“ No author, however famous in history—not even 
Dickens or Thackeray—ever succeeded in the task he set himself better than 
Mr. Westall has done in * The Old Factory.’” 


By TIGHE 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 

A MISSING WITNESS. By Frank Barretr. 

THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. By Sir Waurer Besant. 
A THIRD PERSON. By B. M. Croken. 

APRIL’S LADY. By Mrs. HuNcEeRrForp. 

BILLY BELLEW. By W. E. Norris. 

THE TALE OF THE TEN. By W. Cuank RUsseE Lt. 


London : CHATTO and WINDUS. 111 St. Martin's Lane. W.C. 





WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ PUBLICATION, 





NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS oF 
MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT, 


Arranged and Edited by Mrs. HARRY COGHILL, 
With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 21s. 


“Replete with absorbing and individual interest....The letters are rich { 
pleasant episodes of a successful career and in matters of literary and domestic 
interest.”— Times. 

“This is one of the most interesting, as well as one of the saddest, of literary 
biographies. ...Full of lively anecdotes and graphic sketches of the world in which 
she lived.”"—Daily News. 

“ This autobiography has some remarkable qualities of its own.... Nothing wa 
know in English prose is quite like it in the intimacy and sadness of its revels. 
tions.”—Daily Chronicle. ; 

“No such candid self-revelation of a literary man or woman has been given to ths 
world during the present generation.”"—Datly Matl. ™ 

“A fascinating and inspiring record of one who fought the fight with a self: 
sacrifice and a heroism which are beyond all praise.”"— Westminster Gazette, 

“ A unique phenomenon in the history of authorship."—Standard. 


“One of the most striking of autobiographic narratives.”—Glasgow Herald. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FOWLER. “Our Soul is escaped 


even as a Bird out of the Snare of the Fowler.” By BEATRICE HARRADEN 
Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” “In Varying Moods,” » Hilda 
Strafford,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ An uncommon and interesting story.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“A most interesting analytical study and will excite widespread attention and 
criticism.” —Setch. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. > 
“It is full ot excellences. The book is distinctly interesting.”—Obserrer. 
“A notable and brilliant literary achievement.”—Aberdcen Free Press. 


“ A fascinating study of child-life....marked by originality, humour, and pathos.” 
—Saturday Review. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. With 20 Illustrations H. R. Millar. A New Edition, crown 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 


*POSTLE FARM. By Georce For, 


Author of “The Larramys.” Crown 8vo, 6s, [Next week. 














THE LUNATIC AT LARGE: a Novel. 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON. Crown 8v0, 6s. [Neat week. 


SECOND EDITIONJREADY NEXT WEEE. 


A SHUTTLE OF AN EMPIRE'S 


LOOM; or, Five Months before the Mast on a Modern Steam Cargo-Boat. By 
HaRRY VANDERVELL. Crown 8v0, 68. 





ROXBURGH, SELKIRK, AND 


PEEBLES. By sir GeEornceE DovuGuas, Bart., M.A. Cambridge. Being the 
New Volume of the “County Histories of Scotland.” With 3 Maps, demy 
8v0, 7s. 6d. net. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


MAY, 1899. 2s. 6D. 





No. 1,003. 
PIONEERING IN KLONDIKE. By Alexander Macdonald. The Start; Finnigan's 
Point; The Ascent of the Chileoot ; From Crater Lake to Linderman ; Intro- 
duces a Yukon Boat; Arrival at Bennett Lake; From Bennett Northwards; 
Various Unexpected Experlences.-THE GURKHA SCOUTS.—LIKE TO LIKE: 
A TRIVIAL RoMANCE. II. By G. S. Street.—His Darsy. By W. H. H—- 
A VILLAGE SEMIRAMIS.—TUE ORIGIN OF “CHRISTIAN SCIENCE."— 
ADMIRAL SIR W. MENDS: FIFrY-FIVE YEARS OF NAVAL SERVICE.—4 
FORGOTTEN PURITAN COLONY.—A MASQUERADER. By Christian Burke.— 
AN InIsH BOSWELL.—CCTTIN' RUSHES. By Molra O'Neill.—TuE RECORD 
or A LIFE.~THE LOOKER-ON. Samoa; China; Budget Criticism; The 
West Indies for the United States; Mr. Winterley in the Studio and at the 
Play.—GERMANY's INFLUENCE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


LORD CHARLES BERESFORDS CHINA 


THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA 


An Account of the Present Situation and Future Prospects; together with a Description of Lord 
CHARLES BERESFORD’S Journey through Japan and America. With Maps, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s. [May 15th. 











THE JACKSON-HARMSWORTH EXPEDITION. 


A THOUSAND DAYS IN THE ARCTIC 


By FREDERICK G. JACKSON, Author of “The Great Frozen Land,” &e. Illustrated, 2 vols. demy 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 32s. [May 12th, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE 
KING OF ROUMANIA 


Diary Notes and Letters. Edited from the Original, with an Introduction, by SIDNEY WHIT- 
MAN. With Frontispicee Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


JAPAN IN TRANSITION 


By STAFFORD RANSOME, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Special Commissioner of th: 
Engineer, recently Special Correspondent of the JJorning Post in the Far East, Author of “ Modern Labour,” 
&c. With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8yo, cloth estra, 16s. [ Shortly. 


This book. which is a companion volume to “China in Transformation,” deals with the advance of Japan since the recent war with 
China, and is written by one who thoroughly knows his subject, and who has had the advantage of spending several years i Japan. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, gilt top, cloth ornamental, 7s. 6d. [May 12th. 


This is the story of the life of Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, written by a lady of her Court—an intimate personal friend, and one of 
the very few to whom this remarkable woman ever really opened her heart. 


THROUGH CHINA WITH A CAMERA 


By JOHN THOMSON. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [May 18th. 
The First Edition of this book having been exhausted, Messrs. Harper and Brothers have decided to issue a New and Revised 
Edition at a cheaper price. 


ENCHANTED INDIA 





By Prince KARAGEORGEVITCH. With Portrait, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s. [ Shortly. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS | INTERESTING NEW BOOK ON CHILD LIFE. 
pigeon 'A STUDY OF A CHILD. By Loutse E. Ho«ay. 
Miss LLS. | With a Coloured Frontispiece and many I)lustrations, crown 
WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. By the) __ §vo, cloth extra, ts. 
Author of “ The Time Machine,” “The War of the Worlds.” &e. | ,, it! charmingly fresh and hati 7 ay lag Each ps Bo 
With Mlustrations. [May 18th. | recommended to all lovers ofehildren."—SPECTATOR. * a ray i 


W. D. HOWELLS. 
RAGGED LADY. By the Author of “The |THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF ROBIN 


St 7 
weey of & Play,” &e. [Reae OOD. By Barry Paiy. With many Fine Illustrations by 
A. Forestier. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 


CROMW 4 ARTHUR PATERSON. F | “ The book is a notable one of the season.”"—-ATHEN EU. 
ELL’S OWN. By the Author of) NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


“The Gospel Writ in Steel,” “ Father and Son,” &c. [ May 15+. 
cepel Writ in Steel,” Father and Son," &. [ ‘PRIMARY CONVICTIONS. By Dr. Atex- 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SPANISH JOHN.” | ANDER, a ae Armagh. Revised, with Index and 
THE SPAN 0’ By Wiruau M Len AN sina sedans cadb 
and J. M. el LIFE. <n ’ Ready. | BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHOIR INVISIBLE.” 
'A KENTUCKY CARDINAL AND AFTER- 
ESPIRITU SANTO. By HENRIETTA D. SKINNED v. | MATH. By James Lane ALLEN. Illustrated by Albert E. 
The tone is extremely charming and well bred.”—ScoTSMAN. Sterner. Cloth, 3s. 6d. [New Edition. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York, 
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THE WORLD'S GREAT PHILOSOPHERS AND 
PSYCHOLOGISTS. 


A Selected Series of large-sized Portraits of the world’s Philosophers and of re- 
presentative Psychologists, suitable for framing (11 by 14 in.) and hanging in public 
and private libraries, &c., is now ready. The Portraits are taken from the best 
sources, and are high-grade photogravures. The series is now complete. 


Philosophical :— 














PYTHAGORAS HOBBES | CONDILLAC FECZRBACH 
SocRaTES DESCARTES DIDEROT LOTZE 
PLATO MALEBRANCHE ROUSSEAU REID 
ARISTOTLE SCHELLING LEIBNITZ DUGALD STEWART 
EPICTETUS SPINOZA | WOLFF Simm W. HaMILTon 
THOMAS AQUINAS | LOUKE | Kant CovUsIn 
ST. AUGUSTINE BERKELEY | FICHTE COMTE 
AVERRHOES HUME HEGEL ROSMINI 
Dons Scotus MONTESQUIEU | SCHLEIER MACHER | J. STUART MILL 
GIORDANO BRUNO | VOLTAIRE | SCHOPENHAUER | HERBERT SPENCER 
Bacon D’ALEMBERT | HERBART 

Psychological :— 
CABANIS WunDT STEINTHAL PaUL JANET 
MAINE DE BIRAN HERING | Balin RipotT | TAINE 
BENEKE AUBERT SULLY FOUILLEE 
FE. H. WEBER {| MacH WarD BINET 
FECHNER STUMPF C. L. MORGAN | G. STANLEY HAL 
HELMHOLTZ EXNER ROMANES G. T. LaDD 








TERMS :—For the whole Series (65 Portraits): on the best plate paper, 358. ; on 
heavy imperial Japanese paper, 50s. The Philosophical Series (43 Portraits): plate 
paper, 30s.; the same on Japanese paper, 40s. The Psychological Series (25 
Portraits): plate paper, 18s.; on Japanese paper, 24s. Single Portraits on plate 
paper, Is. 6d.each. A neat Portfolio, 5s. additional. 





‘(THE ONLY STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE INTRODUCTION TO BACTERIOLOGY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BACTERIOLOGY. 


By Dr. FERDINAND HUEPPE, . 
Professor of Hygiene in the University of Prague. 
Translated from the German by Professor E. O. JORDAN. 
With Coloured Plates, &c., 465 pp., cloth, post 8vo, 9s. 
“It is the work of a master.”—Lancet. 


THE ETHICAL PROBLEM. Three Lectures 


on Etbies and Science by Dr. PatL Carus. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged, 351 pp., cloth, 6s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d. 











THE NEW MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


THE STUDY AND DIFFICULTIES OF 


MATHEMATICS. By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. New, Corrected, and 
Annotated Edition. with References to Date, of the Work published in 1831 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The Original is now 
scarce. With fine Portrait of the Author, Complete Index, and Bibliographies 
ef Modern Works on Mathematics, &c. 288 pp. post 8vo, cloth, ds. 


LECTURES ON ELEMENTARY MATHE- 


MATICS. By JOSEPH LOUIS LAGRANGE. With Portrait of the Author. 
172 pp.,5s. Includes Lectures on “ Arithmetic,” “ Algebra,” “The Resolution 
of Numerical Equations,’ and “The Usage of Curves in the Solution of 
roblems.” 
A masterpiece of mathematical exposition. Never before published in English, 
nor in separate form in French. 
“ Useful and interesting reading.”— Manchester Guardian. 


MATHEMATICAL ESSAYS AND RECREA- 


TIONS. By HERMANN SCHUBERT. Translated from the German by T. J. 
McCoRMACK. Contains Essays on “The Notion of Number,” “ Monistic 
Arithmetic,” “History of the Squaring of the Circle,” “The Fourth Dimen- 
tion,’ “Magic Squares.” 150 pp. large post Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF ELEMENTARY 


MATHEMATICS. By Dr. Cant Frys, late Professor in the University of 
Tiibingen. [Shortly. 


A NEW WORK BY DR. ALFRED BINET. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING. 


Based on Experimental Researches in Hypnotism. Translated by ADAM 
GOWANS WHYTE. 193 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. [Shortly 


THE MONIST. 
A Quarterly Magazine devoted to the Philosophy of Science, 
Vol. IX., No. 3, APRIL, 1892, royal Svo, price 2s. 6d. 
. The Primitive Inhabitants of Europe. 
The Irony of Jesus. By William R. Paterson. 
. Actual Experience. By Dr. Edmund Montgomery. 
. Yahveh and Manitou. (Ilustrated.) By Dt. Paul Carus. 
The Contemporary Movement in French Philosophy. 
Literary Correspondence—France. By Lucien Arréat. 
Book Reviews. 


THE OPEN COURT. 
Au IlJustrated Monthly Magazine devoted to the Science of Religion. 
No. 515, APRIL, 1899, royal 8vo, price 6d. 
. Frontispiece-Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
2. Jean J. Rousseau. By Professor Lévy-Bruhl. 
. The Origin of Speech. By Th. Ribot. 
Parenthood. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
5. Americanism and Expansion. 
The Cross in Central America. 
Saint Paul and the Theatre Hat. By Rev. Wm. Weber. 
On the Relations between Japan and the United States. 
. Americanism in the Roman Church. 
. Periodicals, Reviews, &c. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH. TRUBNER and CO.. Ltd. 
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London : 





MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0,’S Lisri 


2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


By J. W. MACKAIL. 


With 6 Portraits and 16 Illustrations by E. H. New, &&, 


“Mr. Mackail had access to all the documentary materials in the on of 
the family, and has drawn upon the recollection of the few survivors of the poet’ 
earliest friends and of i ee and ma-agers in the art industries; he }; 8 
ransacked the records of businesses, and traced out the ramifications of the 
Socialist movement in England. The result is that we get a picture of Morris 
which is sympathetic and convincing.” —Standard. 

“Mr. Mackail’s life is in every respect a worthy memorial of a : 
It reflects credit on all who have been concerned in its production. ert an 
written life of 4 mést remarkable man. Mr. Mackail’s book is one of the notable 
biographies of the time.”—Daily News. 

“Mr. Mackail shows a nice sense of what we all want to know abo! illiam 
Morris. He gives us the right portraits and pictures, and the right —— into 
his intimate correspondence. Hisstyle is easy reading, and he understands the art 
of softening a touchy point by astroke of humorous exaggeration.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


ONE POOR SCRUPLE. By Mrs. Wuraw 


Warp. Crown &v6, 6s. 

“We congratulate Mrs. Ward upon a success which shall outlast a season, and 
which at once gives her an assured place in the foremost ranks of the writers of 
contemporary fiction.” — Tablet. 

“The authoress of ‘One Poor Scruple’ knows not only how to write, but what 
she is wri about. Any one who, on your Baronite’s advice, makes acquaintance 
with ‘One Poor Scruple,’ will at the same time make acquaintance with a 
singularly cultivated and winning writer whose first book places her in the first 
rank of contemporary novelists."—BARON DE BOOK-WORMS, in Punch. 


THE EPISCOPATE OF CHARLES WORDS- 


WORTH, Bishop of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, 1853-1892. 4 
Memoir, together with some material for founding a judgment on the Great 
Pace mg in the discussion of which he was concerned. With 2 Portraits, 
vo, 15s. 


NEW BOOK ‘B Y CANON MacCOLL. 
THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT: Ex- 


amined in the Light of History and Law. With an Introductory Letter to 
the Right Hon. Sir W. V. Harcourt, M.P. By the Rev. MALCOLM MAcCoLL, 
D.D., Canon Residentiary of Ripon. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH ART, 1100-1899. 


By Rose G. KINGSLEY, Officier de I’ Instruction Publique. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“The volume will prove well worthy of the attention of those interested in its 
subject, and should be equally useful for purposes of general study and for refer- 
ence as to the achievement of particular masters.”—Scotsman. 
“ Miss Kingsley’s review is a scholarly and painstaking work which is likely long 
to occupy a high place in the literature of art.”—Observer. 


THE BOOK OF GOLF AND GOLFERS. By 
Horace G. HUTCHINSON. With Contributions by Miss Amy Pascor, H. H. 
HILTON, J. H. TAYLor, H. J. WHIGHAM, and Messrs. SUTTON and Sons. 


With 71 Portraits, &c., medium 8vo, 18s. net. 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 


By GEORGE MacaULay TREVELYAY, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With 3 Maps, 8vo, 15s. ° 
“Mr. Trevelyan’s book is among the most elaborate monographs on his pone 
that exist. His work on the history of the Peasants’ Revolt shows him at his best. 
.. « His account of the insurrection in London is quite the best tl in the book, 
and is by far the most vivid and complete narrative of that side of the movement 
that we at present possess.” Atheneum. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 
the Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1898. 8vo, 18s. 
%.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 1863-1897 can still be 
had, 18s. each. 

















DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
ELEMENTS OF QUATERNIONS. By the 


late Sit WILLIAM ROWAN HAMILTON, LL.D., M.R.LA., Andrews Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Dublin, and Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Second Edition. Edited by CHARLES JASPER JOLLY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the University of Dublin, 
end Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Vol.I., 4to, 21s. net. 


MECHANICS APPLIED TO ENGINEERING 


By JOHN GOODMAN, M.Inst.Mech.E., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Engineer- 
ing in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


EARLY ITALIAN LOVE-STORIES. Taken 


trom the Originals by UNa TAYLOR. With 13 Illustrations by Henry J. Ford. 
Crown 4to, 15s. net. 

“ This sheaf of stories, rich in the old vision and judgment of life and not un- 
mindful of its pageantry, is enhanced bya number of beautiful ey: drawings: 
by Mr. H. J. Ford, which are reminiscent of Rossetti, and yet are full o: individual, 
as Well as scholarly, appreciation of medievalism.”—Standard. 











LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Messrs. BELLS NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHISWICK 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 











This Edition of the Works of Shakespeare will be issued in single 
Plays, each containing Six Full-page Illustrations by Mr. Byam 
Saaw, as well as Head and Tail Pieces. The Text is printed by 
permission from the Cambridge Edition, and Mr. Jonny Dennis will 
supply a short Introduction and Glossary to each Play. The volumes 
will be printed at the Chiswick Press, and will be handsomely bound 
in linen, with gilt decoration. The price will be 1s. 6d. net per 
volume; and a few copies, to be sold only in Sets, will be printed 
on Japanese vellum, ds. net, 


SUITE <cccceccccecscesecsesnecs vevetteady May Lith. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE... Ready May 15th. 
AS YOU LIKE IT ..... phapindaite Ready June 15th. 
OTHELLO ....... eae kudedecwonevacees Ready July 15th. 


*.* Further Volumes will appear at monthly intervals. 


Illustrated Prospectus of this Series post-free on application. 


Cheap Edition in Paper Wrappers, 1s. net. 


SHORTER POEMS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


IN FIVE BOOKS. SIXTH IMPRESSION. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES.—Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 


DURHAM. By J. E. Bycarr, A.R.C.A. 


With 44 Illustrations. 


YORK. By A. Crorton-Brock, M.A. 


4] Illustrations, 


With 


NOW READY. 


INDEX AND SUPPLEMENTARY VOLS., 
COMPLETING THE WORK. 


THE DIARY OF 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GLOBE EDITION OF 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


ALFRED 
LORD TENNYSON, 


Poet Laureate. 











Crown 8vo, green cloth, 3s. 6d. ; also in extra cloth, 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 
ALFRED 
LORD TENNYSON. 


A MEMOIR. By HIS SON. 


With Portrait and Facsimiles, in 1 vol. Extra Crown 8vo, 106. net. 





POPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 1 vol. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


*,* The Preface to the New Edition may be had separately for binding up with 
copies of the First Edition, 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 


SUN.—* When Mr. Bodley’s masterpiece was issued in its original form some 
twelve months ago, we called attention to its importance as one of the political 
Gassics of the century. The almost unanimous judgment of our contemporaries in 
the United Kingdom, in France, and on the other side of the Atlantic has con- 
firmed our view.” 


|'THE PHILIPPINES AND ROUND ABOUT. 


With Some Account of British Interests in These Waters. By Major G. J. 
YOUNGHUSBAND, Queen's Own Corps of Guides, Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. With Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

PALL MALL GAZEITTE.—*A perfectly delightful book. To use Major 
J ounghusband’s own metaphor, it is a feast of the ‘light pastry of conversational 
narrative,’ with no lack of ‘beef.’ There is not a dull line in it, and it is always 
pointed and picturesque.” 








1899 ISSCE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: Statisti- 


cal and Historical Account of the States of the World for the Year 1899. 
Edited by J. ScoTT KELTIE, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical 
Society. Thirty-sixth Annual Publication. Revised after Official Returns. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DONEGAL 


AND ANTRIM. By STEPHEN GwWyNy. With Illustrations by HuGH 
Tromson. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
OBSERVER.—* Messrs. Gwynn and Thomson have given us a book which will 
be a perennial delight to all who Know the Irish counties dealt with, and to all 
who hope to know them.” 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 





SAMUEL PEPYS, 


M.A., F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to | 
the Admiralty. Transcribed by the Rev. MYNORS | 
BRIGHT, M.A., with Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. Edited, with | 
Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. | 


Vols. I.-VIII. DIARY. Vol. IX. INDEX. 
Vol. X. PEPYSIANA. 


Demy Svo, printed at the Chiswick Press, with Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each volume. 


PEPYSIANA; 


Or, Additional Notes on Particulars of Pepys’ 
Life and on some Passages in the Diary. By 
HENRY B, WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


With Seven Plates, representing :— Portrait of Samuel 
Pepys, from the Painting at the Admiralty (now first repro- 
duced) ; The Pepysian Library, Exterior and Interior; The 
Six Volumes of the Diary; The First Page of the Diary ; 
An Apposition Ticket of St. Paul’s School ; Pepys’ Bookplate ; 
and other Ilustrations, including Four more of Pepys’ Sook” 
plates, and a Folding Map of London in the time of Pepys. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





LYRICAL POEMS. By Atrrep Lorp TEnyy- 


son. Selected and Annotated by FRaNcIs T. PALGRAVE. With Vignette, 


Pott 8v0, 2s. 6d. net. 
IN MEMORIAM. By Atrrep Lorp TeNyysov. 


Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM: | the 


Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by EDwarD FITz- 
GERALD. Pott Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. By 8S. 


LysaGcur. 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GAME AND THE CANDLE. 
TREASURY - OFFICER’S WOOING. 


Cc. LowIs. 


By 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
ASHES of EMPIRE. By Roser W. Caamcprs. 
VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 

THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 
with Introductions and Notes, by 
Monthly Vols. Globe 8vo, 5s. eacl 
Vol. IV. Pericles—Cymbeline—The Winter's Tale~The Tempest. 


GUARDIAN.—“Is in many respects the best that has been produced for -the 
general reader.” 





Edited, 


retessor C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. In10 








MACMILLAN and CO.. Limited, London. 
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CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


POSS SOSSSHSOSOHOOSHSHESHSOHSHSOOHOOSD 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND. By Grawam BALrocn, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ECCLESIAE OCCIDENTALIS MONUMENTA IURIS 


ANTIQUISSIMA: Canonum et Conciliorum Graecoruin Interpretationes 
Latinae. Edidit CUrHBERTUS HAMILTON TURNER, A.M. Fase. L, pars. 1. 
40, stiff covers, 10s. 6d. 


HORAE SYNOPTICAE. 


the Synoptic Problem. By the Rey. 
Sro, 7s. 6d. 


LEIBNIZ.—THE MONADOLOGY and OTHER PHILO- 


SOPHICAL WRITINGS. ‘Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Roser? LATTA, M.A., D.Phil. Crowu Svo, 8s. 6d. 


PROLEGOMENA TO ETHICS. By T. H. Grery, 


Edited by A.C. BRADLEY, MA. Fourth Euiition, crown 8vo, 7s. Gu. 


HISTORY of the NEW WORLD CALLED AMERICA. 


By E. J. PAYNE, M.A. 8vo, Vol. I, 18s.; Vol. IL, 1s. 


Contributions to the Study of 
sir Joun C. HAWKINS, Bart., M.A. 


M.A. 


THE ELIZABETHAN CLERGY AND THE SETTLE- 


D.D., Mas.A. With 


MENT OF RELIGION, 1558-1564. By HENny GEE, 
Tilustrative Documents and Lists, 8vo, lus. 6d. net. 

BAEDAE HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA. A New Edition, 
in2vols. Edited by C. PLUMMER, M.A. Crown 8vo,.21s. net. 


Edited, with Intro- 
M.A,, D.C.L. Crown S8vo, 


ADAMNANI VITA S. COLUMBAE. 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by J. T. Fow Ler, 
half-bound, Ss. Gd. net. 

—— The same, together with Translation. 


ARISTOTLE.—THE POLITICS. With 
cong getty Mig hl a rng M.A. Vols. T. and II. 


—— THE POLITICS. 


Introduction, Marginal Aualysis, Notes, 
Medium Svo, 2 vols., 21s. 


PLATO.—THE DIALOGUES. 


witb Analyses and Introductions, by B. 
niedium 8vo, “4 ds; i hal/-inoroceo, £5. 

—— REPUBLIC: the Greek ‘Text. 
and Essays, by the late B. Jowerr, M.A., aud Lewis Camp 
In 3 vols. medium Svo, cloth, £2 2 


— THE REPUBLIC. ‘Translated 


Analysis and Introduction, by B. Jowerr, M.A. 


9s. Gd. 


net. 


Tntroductions, 


Medium $vo, 28s. 


with 


Translated into English, 
MA. 


and Indices, by B. JowEr?, 


Translated into English, 
JoweErer, M.A. Third Edition, 5 vols. 


Edited, with Notes 


BELL, M.A., LL.D. 


into English, with 
Third Edition, medium svo, 


2s, 6; balf-roan, 1s. 

LAW AND CUSTOM OF THE CONSTITUTION. by 
Sir W. R. ANSON. Part Tl. Parliament. Third Edition, Enlarged, Sve, 12s. Gu. 
Part I. The Crown. Second Edition, 8vo, Ms. 


the Glazed and 
By C. Drury 


MAIOLICA: 2 Historical Treatise on 
Enamelled Earthenwares of Italy, &e., with Plates, Marks, &c. 
LE. FoR’TNctM, D.C.L.  Sinaill 4to, 22 2s. net. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE MAIOLICA 
AND KINDRED WARES IN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD. 
With Introductory Notice and Hlustrations, By the Author. 
4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


DALMATIA, THE QUARNERO AND ISTRIA; 


Cettigne in Montenegro and the Island of Grado. By 'T. G. JacKsoN, 
R.A. 3 vols. 8vo, with many Ilustrations, cloth, bevelled boards, 42s, 


THE UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGE a 4 = INGS RASHDALL, M.A. 2 vols, Svo, with Maps and Ilustra- 


A 


Same small 


with 
M.A., 


THE PALAEOGRAPHY OF GREEK PAPYRI. By 
a ¢ KENYON, M.A. With 20 Facsimiles and a Table of Alphabets, 8ro, 
By 


THE CULTS OF THE GREEK STATES. L. RB, 
FARNELL, M.A. 8yo, Vols, I. and IL, with 61 Plates and over 100 Illustrat ions, 
cloth, £1 12s, net. 

Vol. III. (completing the work), in preparation. 


THE CITIES AND BISHOPRICS OF PHRYGIA. By 
W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. Royal 8vo. 
Vol. I. Part 1. The Lycos Valley and South-Western Phrygia. 
Vol. I. Tart 2. West and West Central Phrygia. 21s. net. 
AETOLIA: its Geography, Topogr: aphy, and Antiquities, 


By Witttam J. Wi oonHousk, M.A, F.R.G.S. With Maps and Mlustrations 
royal 8yo, linen, 21s. net. 4 


TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY. By James Martivzar, 


D.D. Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. 


A STUDY OF RELIGION: its Sources and Contents, 


By the Same Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s, 


BRITISH MORALISTS. Selections from Writers princi- 
pally of the Eighteenth Century. Edited by L. A. SELBY-BIGGE, M.A. 2 yols, 
crown 8yo, 18s, 


BUTLER.—THE WORKS OF BISHOP BUTLER. 


Idited by the late Right Hou. W. E. GLADSTONE. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 14s. 
each ; or, crown 8vo, 10s. Gu. (Also separately. Vol. I, ds. 6d. ; Vol. IL, 58.) 


HEGEL.—THE LOGIC OF HEGEL. Translated from 
the Lnueyclopedia of the Philosophical Sclences. With Prolegomena to the 
study of Hegel's Logic and Philusophy. By WILLIAM WALLACE, M.A.. 
Second Edition, Revised and Augmented, 2 vols. crown 8yo0, 10s. 6:1, 


18s. net, 


LL. b. 


each. 


HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF MIND. Translated from 


the Eneyclopwzilla of the Philosophical Sciences. With 5 lutroductory Essays, 
By WILLIAM WALLACE, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8v0, 10s. 6d. 


DANTE.—A DICTIONARY OF PROPER NAMES AND 
NOTABLE MATTERS IN THE WORKS OF DANTE. By Pacer 
TOYNBEL, M.A. Small dto, buckram, 25s. net. 

TUTTE LE OPERE DI DANTE ALIGHIERI, 
nuovamente rivedute nel testo dal Dr. BE. Moone : Cou Indice del Nomi Propri 
6 delle Cose Notabili, compilato da PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A. Crown 8v0, 7s. 6, 

*.* Also, uu India Paper Edition, cloth extra, 98. 6d.; and Miniature Edition, 

3 vols., in case, 10s. 6d 

——~ STUDIES IN DANTE.—Series I. Scripture and 


Classical Authors in Danie. By E. Moore, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


—— SELECTIONS FROM THE INFERNO. With 


Introduction and Notes. By H. B. COTTERILL, B.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


BLOUET. — L'ELOQUENCE DE LA CHAIRE 


FRANCAISE. Edited by Paut BLovét, B.A. Extra tcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPAL SPEECHES OF THE STATESMEN 


With 











AND ORATORS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1795. 
Introductions, Notes, &c. By H, MORSE STEPHENS, M.A. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 21s. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF MODERN EUROPE, FROM 
THE DECLINE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Comprising also Maps of Parts 
of Asia and of the New World connected with European History. Edited by 
R. L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. Imperial 4to. Parts I1-XXI. To be completed in 
30 Parts, each 3s, 6d. net. 

*.* Portfolio to contain 15 Parts, $s. 6d. net. 








ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


In crown 8vo volumes, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each; 
Each volume is complete in itse It,and may be obtained separately. 


BRITISH ANTHOLOGIES. Edited by Professor Rowias | 
ARBER, F.S.A., Fellow of King’s College, London, &c. 
Now ready. 


Vol. IV. THE SHAKESPEARE ANTHOLOGY. 1592-1616 A.D. 
Vol. _V. THE JONSON ANTHOLOGY. 1617-1637 A.D. 
Vol. -VI. THE MILTON ANTHOLOGY. 1638-1674 A.D. 
To be published short! . 
Vol. T. THE DUNBAR ANTHOLOGY. 1401-1508 A.D. 
Vol.» 32. THE SURREY AND WYATT AN het ae tf 1509-1547 A.D. 
Vol. Il. THE SPENSER ae 1548-1591 A.D. | 
Vol. VIT. Lh DRYDEN ANTHOLOGY. 1675- 1700 A.D. 
Vol. VIIT. TH POPE ANTHOLOGY, 1701-1744 A.D. 
Vol. IX. THE GOLDSMITH ANTHOLOGY. 1745- 1774 A.D. 
Vol. X. THE COWPER ANTHOLOGY. — 17 5-1800 A.D. 





ON THE USE OF CLASSICAL “METRES IN ENGLISH. 
By W.J.STONE. 8vo, paper covers, 1s. nét. 
A plea that classical metres should find the same place in our language as they 
hold in Latin and Greek. 


and in various leather bindings. , 


PART VI. NOW READY (DINNICK--EZOB). 
Imperial 4Lo, paper covers, each Part 15s. net ; Hand-made Paper, 8%. nets 


aanual subscription for two Parts, 21s. net ; Hand-made Paper, 42s. net. 


| . 
_THE ENGLISH DIALECT DICTIONARY: being the 
| Complete Vocabulary of all Dialect Words still in use or known t» have been 
| in use during the last Two Hundred Ycars ; founded mainly on the Pablica. 
1 tions of the English Dialect Society, and a large amount of material nevet 
before printed. Edited by Josera Wricut, M.A., Ph.D., UL.D., Deputy Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford. 
Vol. L (A—C, being Paris T.-V.), cloth, £4 net to non-subscribers, or to subscribers 
to the succeeding Purts of Vol. IL, £2 18s. 6d. net. 


WIT, CHARACTER, FOLKLORE, AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE NORTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. With a Glossary of over 4,00 
Words and Idioms now in use. By R. BLASEROROUGH. Crown Syo, cloth. 
os. net. 


Of great interest to Dialect Students. ‘The book also eontains a Chapteron 


at 
Some Characteristic Yorkshire Sayings, by the Rev. M. C. F. Morris. 





FULL CATALOGU. 


London: 


HENRY FROWDE, Claneadion Peoas Mi cmeleinsivn, Amen Corner, E.C. 


ES “MAY BE wap POS r FREE oF APPLICATION. 
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London ; Frinted by Love & WyMawn (Limited) at Nos. 


74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. ; 


and Published by Jomy BAkEn for the “SPECTATOR” (Limited) at 


their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, ‘Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, May 6tb, 1899, 








